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ROBERT WELLLASM ELLISTON, Esg. 


[Eis one part of our plan to vive faithful portraits, 
and authentic biographical notices, of all PuBiee Cia- 
eacrers who have raised themselves ito distinetion by 
tlie force of talent, im the diterent departments of Lerr- 
raprure, Croericism, Porrry, the Arts, Musre and 
the Drama. Ithas been convement tous, not however 
from any marked preference, to pay our earliest attention 
to the Sévve; and we have chosen to commence with one 
of its principal living ornaments, Mr. ELntsron. 

lie was born in London, im the year 1774. Pls the 
ther, a watch-inaker of some eminence, died a tew years 
ave. “Phe death of lis uncle William Elliston, D. D. and 
Master of Sidne vy College, Cambridge, took place on the 
hithof last month. Frebescer Martyn, so justly cele- 
brated for his botanical researches and public ations, Is 
another of his uncles. The famuly, therefore, is’ re- 
mnarkable for its mmgenuity, respectability, aud learnine. 

Dr. Kiliston was desirous of bringing up his nephe W 
to the church; and, taking upon himectf the entire 
superintendance and xpence of his education, placed 
him ia St. Pauls schools aha our great public seme 
aries itis usual, at certain periods, to allow the boys 
to recite before their school-tellows, Phe practice is 
laudable and beueticial; but, as there is no food so cra- 
titving to youthful vanity as the applause which follows 
such exhibitions, the successful declaimer is souetimes 
led to indulge ideas of his own, very foreign from the 


design of his master, or the wishes of his friends. In 
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the year 1790, Elliston delivered an English Thesis, of 
which this was the subject ; ‘nemo con fidat n nimium secundis.’ 
The approbation he ree eived on this, and other occasions 
of a similar kind, was too flattering tu be forgotten ; 
from the extracted speeches of plays, he turned to the 
plays theinselves, and, soon imagining ' hunself the cha- 
racter he read, he made his appearance in Pierre, before 
a private audience at the Ly ceum, 1n the Strand. This 
dramatic bias produced serious remonstrances froin 
his relations ; but the die. was cast, § young Ammon would 
eo on. He went to Bath, and, introducing hnnself to 
the Manager, was permitted to perform Tressel in Richard 
Hil. tle was greatly applauded, but the company be- 
ing full, he was recommended by the father of Miss 
Walls, to Tate Wilkinson at York. With this gentle- 
man he continued one season; having however few oppor- 
tunities of displaying his talents in the principal cha- 
racters, and finding by this time, that an actor’s, no 
more than the statesman’s bed, is not always a ded of roses, 
he wrote to Dr. Elliston, Soliciting his forgiveness ; ; still 
pleading, however, his partiality for the profession he had 
adopted, and expressing a desire to try his fortune on 
the London boards. Fis uncle was not made of steel; his 
friend Dr. Farmer recommended our young Roscius te 
his brother commentator George Steevens, who intro- 
duced him to Mr. Kemble; that gentleman told hin 
to prepare himself in Romeo against ‘the opening of the 
new Drury Lane theatre ; but, too impatient to wait for 
the workmen, and not being able to feed upon a distant 
hope, he applied for an engagement to Mr. Dinnond the 
Bath Manager, then performing for a few nights at 
Richmond. The agreement was settled at once; and, 
instead of Drury Lane, he performed his Romeo at ‘Bath, 
in the year 1793. His success was complete, and 
he rose rapidly into favour with the audience. His 
name was mentioned with high encomiuins, and patron- 
ave aud profit attended his exertions. When the new 
Drury Lane opened in 1794, enquiry was made as to 
the terms which would be given bim on his joining the 
company; he was offered forty shillings a week; but 
not chusing to starve in the metropolis on a paltry sum, 
the tardy “offer of which was with difficulty obtained 
through the joint interest of Dr. Farmer, George Stec- 
vens, ‘and Mr. Kemble, he preferred living in credit 
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and affluence at Bath, by the independent exertion of 
lis own unassisted abilities. 

Our Romeo wassoon destined to play the character of a 
lover on the stage of life; and he founda most lovely and 

nteresting Juliet, in the person and acc omplishments of 
Miss Rundall. Some impediments arose to the match, 
but they were removed by degrees, and their union took 
place three weeks before Mr. Elliston made his tri- 
umphant dedut on the London stage, in the characters 
of Octavianand Vapour, The torch of Hymen has sel- 
dom waved over more propitious nuptials. From his 
own Honey-moon, down to Mr. Tobin’s, and from thence 
until this moment, his history presents nothing but a 
series of good fortune. On and off the stage his career has 
been uniformly prosperous. His performance of Octa- 
vion was gr eatly admired and followed; and the failure 
of the Iron Chest, with Mr. Kemble in Mortimer, at 
Drury Lane, and its success when Mr. Elliston played 
that character at the Hay-Market, (which gave rise to 
much conversation and criticism) was a circumstance 
that did the young tragedian essential service. We never 
were, and we think never can be of opinion, that the 
conde unnation of the Iron Chest was owing entirely to the 
had acting of Mr. Kemble; but however this may be, 
the play which died on the third night at Drury Lane, 
was revived by the skill and animation of Mr. Elliston, 
aud he enjoys all the fame of having restored it to the 
lite it now enjoys. 

To Mr. Harris, a new face is a sort of Jack-a-lanthorn ; 
follow it he must; and it often leads him into a bog, 
and there leaves him. When the Hay-Market closed, 
Mr. Elliston was under the necessity of returning to 
his situation at Bath; but the Covent-Garden proprietor 
engaged him to play once a fortmeght, fora certain num- 
ber of nights. The celerity of his movements, sO ne- 
cessary to y enable him to fulfil his duty, both at Bath, 
and in London, procured him the appellation of * the 
Telegraph, ov Fortnight Actor.” This arrangement was 
soon found to be mutually inconvenient, and after a few 
nivhts was abandoned, 

fie returned to the Hay-Market the ensuing season, 
and was emmently successful in a variety of opposite 
characters. The following summers he passed in difs 
fe:cut parts of the country. Being much countenanced 
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by the Royal Fanuly, his visits to Weymouth im parti- 
cular were Vers freque nt and ve ry ‘profitable : : but 
when "Mr. Colman, that he might open lis theatre on 
the 15th of May, resolved on collecting a company of 
performers eutirely from the country, and apphed to 
Nir. Elliston to take the st: wre Manaerement, and the 
lead as an actor, he was te mpted again to return to Lon- 
don: and Mr. Colinan’s new and hazardous scheme was 
Hifinitely imadebted for its success to Ins enterprizing 
spirit, and the promptitaude and versatility of his profes- 
sional abilities. Mr. Mathews also distingished himself 
as a comedian of genume merit. 

Mr. Elliston’s engagement was for three seasous. At 

tle close of the second summer, having received offers 
from the proprietors of Drury Lane, such as it had been 
lolly to re ject, he obtamed the consent of the Bath pro- 
prictors to give up a year of his articles, and made his 
appearanee, at leneth, on the boards of the maguiticent 
theatre im Drury-Lane : not as he would have dove in 
1794, as ** steward, substitute and lowly factor,” at forty 
shdlines aweek: but in Rola the Peruvian General, 
a salary and with privileges, seldom before bestowed on 
any performer. "Phe secession of Mr. Neamble paved the 
way to Mr. Elliston’s promotion to the highest rank, 
and most enviable honours of his profession. 

In the full enjoyment of these honours we now leave 
him. dn the course of this Pud/cation we shall have 
sufhcient opportunitics of pomtme out his) particular 
merits and deficiencies as an actor. Jle has written one 
piece for the stage, called the Venetian Outlaw, tounded 
on the story of the Braco of Venice. We cannot judge 
of it as a Composition ; but we remember that its dra- 
matic eflect was very striking, and the applause it re- 
ecived abundant. 

Mr. Elliston, we beleve, has five or six children: and, 
if report tells but /a/r the truth, the recent death of his 
respectable uncle, bas left him ia state of very hand- 
some mdependence, m port of fortune. 

The portrait which accompanies this sketch, exhibits 
him as the Duke, in the ILoneymouns 
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MARSHAL RANTZAU. 


WIHLAT contrarieties often occur in the same person ! 
Tow often the indulgence of one vice, prevents the ex- 
ertion and the advantage of many good qualities, and 
of many virtues ! Auberi du Maurie r,in his ** Memotres 

Humboure,’ thus describes the celebrated Marshal 
Rantzau—** He was a German of Iigh birth, and a 
General of such great note, that Mazarin used to op- 
pose to the Prince of Condé, when that great Com- 
mander had the misfortune to be in arms ‘against his 
country and his Prince.” M. Rantzau_ possessed ad- 
mirable qualities both of body and mind. Tle was tall, 
fair, and very haiudsome. To see him only, one would 
say be was born to command. Fle was the finest horse- 
manever beheld. The would hitasingle piece of money 
with a pistol, at a hundred paces distant. He was in- 
vinetble with the small-sword. Ele spoke the principal 
languages of Europe, and had a general taste for the 
sciences. The was acquainted with all the great Generals 
of the age, having made war under them trom the time 
he was able to beararms. Efe said in conversation many 
lively thigs ; and as an infallible proof of the force of 
his cloqguence in any council of war in which he ever 
sat, he always drew over the other members to be of 
his seatiments, soably did he support them with power- 
fulreasons. [fhe spoke well, he wrote still better. To 
his courage nothing Was Ini vossible. Lic possessed per- 
fect coolness in the @reate ‘ danger, and found expe~ 
dients under the heaviest misfortunes. His liberality 
procured him the love and esteem of his soldiers, and 
no General knew how to eive his orders so well. But 
so many excellent and rare virtues were effaced: by hts 
ereat vices. Never was there a more determined de- 
bauchee, [le loved wine and women to excess, and the 
most seasoned drinkers were afraid of him. Tle sought: 
their company from all parts, and no one could equal 
him in this species of vice. [le sometimes remained in 
a state of insensibility for whole days. The disorder 
that reigned ta his private affairs was inconceivable. 
[le eave away whatever he had about him without dis- 
crimination, aad he always had much money in his 


pocket, which he was robbed of during his inebrie ty.: 
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Thus, like a cask without a bottom, all the riches of 
India would not have been sufficient for him, and he 
found himself compelled to sell all bis effects tor little or 
nothing. He often lost his best friends for a bon-mot. 
Du Ae ‘, Whowas Rantzau’s great fnend, told “ 
extraordinary man one day, that his excesses and ji 
regularities ‘would destroy his health, and that they 
would prevent his rising to the principal employments 
in the state. “J would not,” answered he, darting a 
most ferocious and haggard look upon Du Maurier, ‘J 
would not give up my pleasures to become Emperor of 
Germany.” His excesses, during the siege of Dunkirk 
by the Spaniards, are thought to have lost that place. 
He was, however, contined for some time in the castle 
of Vincennes tor this supposed neglect, and was cleared 
from any imputation of treachery or cowardice. He 
died soon after his release. During the siege of Grave- 
lines, hehad one day appointed the Duke of Orleans, 
and some of the principal French Nobility , tosup with 
hin. Ele went, however, in the morning, to pay a 
visit to the famous Dute h Admiral Van ‘Tromp, where 
he got so drunk with Malaya wine, that he fell under the 
table as if he was dead, and was obliged to be put to 
hed. His Aid-du-camp made an apology to the Duke 
of Orleans, for his master’s not bei ing able to attend hun 
at supper, and put it upon an excessive swell of the sea, 
which had prevented his leaving the Adiniral’s ship. 

To shew the dangers of ebrie ty, the cathole legends 
tell us of some of their Hermits to whom the Devil gave 
his choice of three crimes; two of them of the most atro- 
cious kind, and the other to be drunk. The poor Saint 
chose the last, as the least of the three; but when drunk, 
committed the other two. 

The baneful effects ofthis pernicious vice upon the 
body are described by the ingemous Dr. Darwin, in his 
«* Zoonomia,” under an allegory which would not 
have disgraced the splendid imagination of Lord Bacon 
himself. 

‘¢ Prometheus,” says the Doe tor, * was painted as 
stealing tire from Heaven, that might well represent 
the inflammable spirit produced by fermentation, which 
may be said to animate or enliven the man of clay ; 
whence the conquests of Bacchus, as well as the tem- 
porary mirth and noise of his devotees. But the atier- 
punishment of those who steal this accursed fire, is a 
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vulture gnawing the liver, and well allegorizes the poor 
inebriate lingering for years under painful diseases.”’ 

Aud that the graces and energies of poetry may come 
in aid of the figure so strongly “depicted In prose, the 
same great physiologist, 1 in his ‘¢ Botanic Garden,” in the 
Liost subline imagery, and with the greatest strength 
of personification, has composed a picture w hich 
should be painted and hung up in every chamber dedi- 

cated to Bacchanalian festivity. 

Dr. Darwin personifies the Goddess of Wine under 

the name of Vitis, who thus addresses her votaries : 


‘¢ Drink deep, sweet youth,” seductive Vitis cries, 
The maudlin te ar-drop g vlistening in her eyes ; 
Green leaves and purple “clusters crown her head, 
And the tall thy rsus stays her tott’ring tread : 

‘¢ Drink deep,” she carols, as she waves in aur 
The mantling goblet, * and forget your care.’ 
O'er the dread feast ‘malignant C hymia scowls, 
And mingles poisonin the nectar ’d bowls, 

Fell Gout peeps grinning thro’ the flimsy scene, 
And bloated Dropsy keeps behind unseen. 
Wrapp'd in her robe, white Lepra hides her stains, 
And silent Frenzy, writhing, bites his chains. 





ule, 





THE MELANGE. 
No. 1. 


— ee eee 
CHACUN A SON GOUT. 
ae . 

THE IMPORTANCE OF GEOGRAPHY ILLUSTRATED—A 
pert, illiterate young fellow in Glasgow, who had newly 
dashed into trade, and given the doom the go-by, stepped 
ene morning accidentally into a bookseller’s shop. He 
had not staid long before he accosted the shopman with 
the trite question, ‘ Any news to day, Sir?’ ¢ Yes,’ 
replied the shopman, ‘the Senate of Hamburgh have, 
it seems, delivered up Napper Tundy to the British ! 
* Ainazing ! Napper Tandy; I rejoice. to hear it (replied 
the speculator i in muslins), tes a fine island, "twill be a good 
opening for trade. I hope it will never be re-taken. 

The Batre of FonrpNoy—Comte de Hordt, a native 
of Sweden, and a Lieutenant General in the Prussian 
army under Frederick the Great, pays this honourable 
tribute to the valour of our countrymen, in this battle. 

‘In this memorable day, the two armies experienced 
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ereat losses, but, of all the allies, the English suffered 
most. We cannot deny them this justice, that it was 
impossible to march up to an enemy with a countenance 
more firm, determined, and resolute than that which the ‘Vv 
displayed; they were cut to pieces, and the ground was 
covered with their mutilated bodies; they lost a multi- 
tude of officers ; and after this bloody and terrible bat- 
tle, all the great families of England were seen to wear 
mourning. | was sent two or three times to the Duke 
of Cumberland, with messages from the Prince of -Wal- 
deck ; and L always found him where the tiring was hot- 
test, and at the head of his infantry ; neither he nor the 
corp swhich he commanded paid any attention to us; 

they tought as if they stood alone, aud retired in the same 
manner, “wo years afterward [had occasion to make 
the same observation at the battle of Lawfeld. This na- 
tion has something singular belonging to it, which dis- 
tineuishes it from all others. Even their women, wlio 
follow their cap, preserve a sdng-froid in the midst of 
the greatest dangers, and even when surrounded by the 

horrors of carnage. To tustane es of this kind Iwas wit- 
ness at the b: title of Fontenoy. 

Ciarnues Nil.—It is well known that his indolence 
and iditlereuce in his tender years had very generally 
excited opinions which were highly disad vant: Leous to 
him. Elis erandmother Edwige-Leonora of Elolstein 
was regent during lis minority; and this ambi- 
tious princess exerted every eftort to hold hin at a 
distance from business, — hin no resource but that 
of reviewing his troops, or sharing in their exercises. 
One day, on his return sabe manceuvring several re- 
oiments, the Counsellor of State, Piper, observe d that he 
was plunged in a profound reverie. Will your Majesty,” 
said he, ** permit me to ask what it 1s that renders you so 
serious, and of which you are thinking ?—I am thinking,’ 
replied the Prince, “that [ feel myself worthy to com- 
mand those brave men, and that neither the ‘ynor fought 
to receive the commands of a woman.” ‘In ave ry short 
time, Piper fulfilled the wishes which had been so la- 
conically expressed. The states were assembled: the 
tive counsellors of regency proposed to them to acknow-. 
ledge the majority of the young king: no one ventured 
to oppose thesuggestion, and the government was vested: 

1 hin. Three days sufficed to Charles XH. and his 
naabatte, to strip the queen of all her authority, 
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SUGGESTIONS ON THE ART OF READING POETRY, AND 
ESPECIALLY THE POERTR® OF MILTON, 


Ir has been observed by Pope, that ‘ of all the 
Fnelish poets, Shakspe are prese nts the fullest ane 
fairest field for criticism.” With equal truth, and less 
equivocal compliment, we may assert, of Milton, that 
uo other poet affords so wide a scope for graceful and 
sonorous enunciation, mn all that variety of tones which 
is essential to genuine harmony, and the pertection of 
oral eloquence. Any reference to Greek or Latin com- 
position would be foreign from the present design, 
though, perhaps, we might easily shew that the uniform 
return of the Spoudee, in the last foot, and of the 
Dactyl, in the last bui one, of the Elexameter, imposes 
on the ancient metre a clog, not indeed so burthensome 
and barbarous as that of rhyme, but sufficient to pre- 
clude a competition with the freedom and energy of the 
English heroic, as framed and ennobled by the scientific 
genius of Malton. 

There is a trite notion, deriving fallacious credit from 
some great names, that the numbers of eur illustrious 
Epic Poet are inharmonious; this imputation, proceed- 
ing first from a vitiated taste in Dryden, has been re- 
newed by Dr. Johnson, from a mixed principle ; capri- 
clousness of sentiment, and an ear not framed to per- 
ceive, or relish, the charms of this poet’s melody ; 
in Which peeuliar excellence, [believe he will be found 
to surpuss all his co: mpetitors, Shakspeare alone ex- 
cepted, as far as he, unquestionably, transcends them 
in the vigour, Compass, and sublimity of his 1 naga 
tion. As a decisive scotty, of this alleged Wu per- 
fection in the structure of Milton’s verse, his blovra- 
phical critic observes that there are only a tew happy 
Readers who can recite the Paradise Lost, weil; but 
the remark itself unphes a pionigneninel of which the 
objector seems not to have been aware, for it admits 
that the poem may be well read, provide “ithe reader 
be qui alitied tor his ofhice 5 ancl SO, the defect is net in 
the versificeation, but im tim his utters it: with as 
much fairness might we condemn some rare and ex- 
quisite piece of music because an adequate performer 
couid not readily be found to execute it: the truth ts, 
this acknowledged difficulty of reading Milton, so far 
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from bemg any proof of the poet’s unskilfulness, is an 
evidence of his consumimate art; as resuiting froin that 
wondertul variety of pauses, inflections, and emphases 
which distinguish his metre, and forn one of its noblest 
characteristics : still, however, the difficulty of the read- 
1g remains ; to remove or lessen which ts the object of 
the present endeavour, 

We have heard it said, that the art of reading poetry 
is now either unknown, or entirely neglected among us ; 
and the cause of this ignorance, or neglect, is, with 
much plausibility, aserib Ded by a respe ctable Critic * to 
that revolution produced about sixty years ago, on the 
Enelish stave, by Mr. Garrick; who, willing tndle ‘preciate 
a talent which ‘probably he did not possess, contrived 
to bring measured and harmontous recitation into dis- 
repute: there is, certainly, much cogency in this remark, 
since it has been ac knowledyged, that, with all his ski Ml, 
aud the wonderful eifeets ascribed to that gentlemau’s 
acting, he was by constitution, ora natural deficiency 
of voice, unable to acquire reputation as a declainer. 

Yet it may be that elocution was declining, at 
the period alluded to, was beginning to assume a 
pompous, unnatural sort of gait or march, inore adapted 
to the termination of the nes than to the sense and 

spirit of the subject, or the true melody of the num- 
Crs, and there Dy allorded an easy vie tory to the popu- 
lar and politic re former, who would not fail to e mploy 
satire on the occasion, and compiete his triumph = over 
the exploded system, by overcharged and ludicrous 
huitation. 

But whether Betterton and Booth, as well as Quin, 
were really masters, or not, 1 this art, is a question 
that, like all others on which no document exists to 
direct our judgment, beside what vague tradition can 
furiish, must remain for everdubious. That unwritten 
celocuence which aids and ennobles Justice herself, at the 
har; which wields and deeides the fate of empires in 
the senate; and, from the pulpit, can elevate to heaven 
the spit of devotion, is but a lambent fliaine, trail, 
even as his, the poor player 


* ‘That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
* And thew is heard no more. 





‘ir Brook Booth >y---Preface to his translation of Britannicus. 
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Those speaking looks and gestures, more tnpressive, 
and often more perspicuous than any words, that un- 
taught language of the soul which arrests at once, and 
ehatus attention, those tenes that vibrate on the nerves, 
and are the master-key to every passage and recess of 
the heart, must yield up their transicut energies; must 
perish, with the breath that animated them, 

Aud like some unsubstantial pageant faded, 
* Leave not a rack behind*. 


In addition to the ebvieus requisites for good reading, 
a2 perfect knowledge of the author, and the skill and 
discernment to trace and receguise him through every 
subtility and variation of meaniag, the reader of Miui- 
ton should possess a voice, at once smooth, clear, 
strong, Hexible, and comprehensive, capable of sound- 
ine every note, whether of grave or impassioned lian- 
eUae, and, under the sy yp athetic euidance of an eur 
always true, refined, and delicate, pronouncing with 
witli siling euphony, sentences differently alhed, in pe- 
rivds, unequally, and often very wide ly exte nded oF 
but perfection, that ideal climax, that  still-retiri he 
phautom of human pursuit, has no rational approacis 
but by degrees, and it may be consoling te those whe 
would enter on the arduous task here proposed, to re- 
flect that, white many of the objects which toilsome 
sc ie nee aims at are followed through paths that lead to 
pan, disease, and death, the endeavour after just elo- 
cution not only strengthens and improves those peculiar 
feculties by which it is to be attained, but conirbutes 
materially to our general health : public speaking, with 
just and natural action, as it atlords the most iva ry 
exercise to the lungs, will add strength, anumnation, 
and activity to the whole frame: and such advantave 
will be feund to result, im an unrivalled measure, from 
the paves of Milton; who ray thus be said to evince 
more conspicuously than any other poet, the double 

Godhead of Apollo. 
To read The Paradise Lost, properly, it will be ue- 
cessary first of all to note aud consider the various 


_—_——- oe os _~ _—— _ 








+ The utter want of such a voice has led an actor of great genius, 
taste, discrimination aud force, to substitute for natural ennnci- 
ation, a lamentabie sort of chauting or vecitative, continually in- 
posing false cadences, and which afl his other merits are hardls 
suthcient to reuder tolerable. 
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modes of speech contained in it: these may be named 
and set down accordiig to their several degrees of im- 
portance, In the following order: 

Kirst the Dramatic style, of all the most animated ; 
in Which some character is produced speaking in his own 
person, as Satan in Pandemonium 


* Is this the region, this the soil, the clime,” c. 


Secondly, the Vocative, in which the poet addresses 
the Muse, orsome other personage or power, as i the 
opening of the same poem 


* And chiefly thou, O spirit! that dost prefer,” &e 


Thirdly the Descriptive, which is of two sorts; one 
abstracted or remote, the other particular, and, as it 
were, present: oi the latter kind, by far the more 
spirited, and approaching nearly to the dramatic, is the 
picture given of the infernal regions, of Satan and his 
crew—— 

“ At once, as far as angels’ ken he views 
* The dismal situation,” &c. 
The remote description may be illustrated by the 


representation given of Eden, in the Fourth Book—— 


* Southward thro’ Eden went a river large, 
“ Nor chane’d his course, but thro’ the shagey hill 
© Pass’d underneath ingultt.” 


Fourthly the Narrative, as when the poet relates any 
historical or fabulous tale, such as the account of the 
heathen idols -— 


* First Moloch, horrid king!” &e. 


and lastly the Declarative, in which some acknowledged 
doctrine, fact, or opinion is stated, as 





Spirits when they please 
Can either sex assume or both, so soft 
And uncompounded is their essence pure.’* 


«e 


Epwarp HIcKEY SEYMOUR 
(This Subject will be resumed in the nert Number.) 

* Perhaps a sixth mode might be distinguished, in which the 
Poet introduces himself, personally; as in the opening of the 
third book, where Milton, emerging trom the gloomy terrors of the 
infernal world, satutes the cheerfal day, in strains, not less me- 
lodiouws than subliinae 





“ Hail holy light!” Xe. 


i am well aware of the ceusure which some morose critics are 
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EDWARD AND MARY, 
A DOMESTIC STORY. 


Founded on recent Circumstances. 


EDWARD was the eldest son of a rich merchant ; 
Mary the only child of a respectable ventleman, wis 
lived upon a moderate fortune in a retired village, _ 
far from the metropolis,) where the merchant. had 
country seat ; but having more liberality than veteran 
he became the easy dupe of pretended friends, and died 
suddenly when his dauehter was little more than sixteen 
years of ave, leaving her without the smallest provision 
for her support. Mary was beautiful, amiable and ac- 
complished. Edward had for some time felt a passion 
for her, which was increased by this sad reverse in her 
expectations. [lis father, he kne ws was auinbitious and 
fond of imeney. Hopeless, therefore, of his consent, 
he inade an offer of his h: wil to Mary ; and she, poor 
and uuprotected, consented to become his wife. She 
loved the person, and esteemed the virtues of her Ed- 
ward. These she long had known ; but she knew not 


vet the relentless character of his father. The name of 


Edward was instantly expunged from his will, a small 
sum was sent to hin by a servant, and the paternal door 
was closed against hiin---for ever. 

It is sweet to labour for those we love. Though in- 
tended for a mercantile ule, Edward's education had 
been liberal. For two or three yeurs his hterary abilities 
procured them a scanty support. During this interval 





ready to pass upon this address, on account of the personal allusion 
init: but from factitious and arbitrary rules there is always open 


an appeal to sense and nature; and if, amoung the multitude of 


readers, the most callous-nerved relax in tenderness at this 
pathetic descant of the poet on his own blindness, the objection 
inust at once be withdrawn, or left to famish on the barrenness 
of cavil; on words without meaning, or arguinent without con- 
sistency 
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he made frequ nt attempts to obtain his father’s forgive. 
ness, but i vain; he continued inexorable. This had 
a eradual effect on Edward’s spirits ; Ins health, from 
the sedent: iry nature of his occupation, began to de- 
cline ; and seon atter the birth of his thied Child, he 
was seized with a fever that threatened to be fatal. The 
poor Mary was always by his bed-side. Though her 
heart was ready to break, she const: utly spoke the 
words of hope and comfort to her husband ; and only 
when he had fallen ito a short slumber, woul L she ceive 
vent to the affliction which almost overwhelused her. 
Then would the suppressed tears burst forth, and be- 
dew the cheek of the mnocent babe that clune to her 
breast, and as she wiped them off, the uncouscious ii- 
fant would look up and smile in her mother’s face? 
this, imstead of reheving, gave additional poiguancy to 
her erief. At length her husband's disorder abated ; 
but it was necessary that he should remove a little way 
into the Country. What gives stronger energies than 
connubial afiection ? Mary soon contrived every thing. 

Two rooms were hired in a small cottage near E pping 
Forest, and thither, accompamed by a female domestic, 
this distressed fuuuly removed, 

Edward dcevived benefit from the change of air, and 
was nearly recovered; but their little stock was reduced 
toa solitary eumea. Wait, he had never yet felt ; its 
aspect was frightful, and the apprehension that his wife, 
now doubly dear to him, und his three helpless children, 
mieht shor thy be without common nourishune uit, brought 
with it a train of reflections that were intolerable. Tle 
resolved to make a fast and solemn application to his 
opulent father, and endeavour to ** knock at nature in 
his heart.”” He made knowu his intention to his wife, 
who, with much hesitation, and many tears and em- 
braces, at length permitted hin to set out. [arly in 
the evening he promised to return. 

Avitated with a thousand hopes and fears Mary pass- 
ed aimelancholy day. It was about the middle of De- 
cember, and the night was drawing on. She put her 
little family to bed. The eldest was a fine boy of three 
years old; the second, another boy, somewhat more 
than a year younger; the last, as before observed, 
blooming female infant at the bee ast. “he time of her 
Edward's return approached. Tlow did she count each 
passing minute! Ina quarter of an hour she expected 
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to clasp her beloved in her aris. You only who have 
passe dan interval of ween e from the dearest object of 
your aflectious can judge of Mary’s anxiety. The night 
too was dark and tempestuous ** Loud was the wind, 
and the rain beat hard against the casement.” She 
had prepared a little supper to talk over the hoped-for 
success of her husband’s application. ‘The clock struck 
nine; but he did not return. She opened the window, 
and looked towards the forest; no object attracted her 
view, no sound of footsteps arrested her ear. Mary ‘8 
heart died within her. ** Yet why should I be alarmed 2’ 
she asked herself. ** Some happy circumstance per- 
« haps has delayed him ; Ins father is kind; their re- 
« conciliation has detained him beyoud the time he 
‘© had appointe “dl. Shortly [shall see him, his counte- 
“ nance bexming with joy ; his heart overflowing with 
rapture 5 or it may be that he has missed the convey- 
auce he expected ;--or perhaps”=--Here a sigh escaped 
her---[Ler thoughts le ad pursued an opposite direction, 
and she was afraid to follow them. The success of his 
journey formed no longer the subject of her contempla- 
tion. The eloomiest “apprehensions had taken posses- 
sion of herimind, and dué to sce him in safety was all the 
felicity she desired. 

Another hour elapsed. The pulsations of her heart 
began to beat quick, and she paced the room in great 
disorder. Now and then the sight of her pretty babes 

caused her to stop. Twice she knelt down, and kissed 
their little forcheads ; then turnme her eves to heaven 
seemed to invoke the Almighty blessing and protection. 
Again she opened the window, and for some time listen~ 
ed attentive ly, then clostug it, with a mournful motion 
of the head, sank mto herchar im hopeless dejection ; 
her elbow reposed on the table; her hand pressed her 
throbbing temples; while her eye, beginning to assuine a 
friehtiul vacaney---wandered over the raddy counte- 
nances of her infants as they lay, vently-breathing, 
fore her. At length she thought she heard a con- 

ised sound of voices from the forest ; it drew nearer 3 
om tried to rise, but could not---terror fixed her 
to the spet. A loud knocking ensued, and in a 
few moments the door of her chamber was opened by 
a poor labourer, and an elderly gentleman leading in 
her husband, pale, speechless, and bloody. Mary ut- 
tered a fearfal shrick. Never shall ! forget that hearte 
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rending exclamation. Edward was in the agomes of 
death, he staggered to the bed where his children 
slept, hung a few moments on their lips, which he 
seemed to quit only through weakness; and clasping 
the hand of his senseless wife, fell back exhausted with 
the effort, and expired. 

The senses of poor Mary are quite gone----and I 
fear for ever. As soon as she recovered ‘trom her first 
swoon, she called aloud for her Edward. She flew to 
the next room to which we had removed his body, parted 
his hair, kissed Ins lips and temples, and talked to hin 
as if he had been still sensible to her conversation and 
endearments. ‘* Edward, my love, my protector, my 
** husband---you must not leave me---your father never 
will acknowle ddve ine---rv hands shail procure iood 
* and cloathing. Do not de part. "Phe mghts a e cold 
** and dark, the forest dreary and dangerous.  f-dward, 
awake miy life---still, sull, we may be happy. 

This aflecting scene almost overpowered me. T sent 
for such assistance as the melancholy occasion required, 
and contided the unhappy Mary inte proper hands, 
She is new removed where every attention will be af- 
forded her: but the physicians vive no hope of her 
recovery; her malady seems Leyoad the reach of their 
art. tu the room where she is contined, there is a small 
window which several times inv the dav she opens, and 
after straming ber eyeeballs till they seem ainiost starte 
mg from her head, as if in search of her husband, she 
carefully closes the casement, and placing her arm upon 
the table, falls into the attitude I have before described, 
in Which she sometinnes continues, as I am told, many 
hours. 

I visit her onee a week, but she has no recollection 
of me, and, what seems extraordinary, never mentions 
her children, who, hay ppily, too young to feel their 
misfortunes, are improving in health and knowledge 
under the care of a worthy school-master, with whom 
I have prevailed on their grandfather, with much dith- 
culty, to place them, and to make them, as well as 
their mother, a decent allowance, 

‘The particulars of this history IT gathered from the 
nurse who attended them im their retreat, | have a 
house three or four miles further on the road trom town, 
ald Wis returning thither on horseback when the siart- 
ing of the animal, followed by two or three deep groays, 
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radueed me to alieht. The eroans, alas ! proceeded 
from Edward. daa tew minutes an honest rustic came 
up, and assisted me oi conveying the wounded man 
home, whither he had just sufficient articulation to 
direct us. 

From a letter that was found in his pocket, and a 
pistol near him that had been newly discharged, it ap- 
peared that his appeal to lis father h: ad been ineffectual ; 
he had advanced on his return home within less heen 
a quarter of a mile froin the cottage, when no doubt 
the dreadful destiny to which Ins wife and family 
seemed doomed, and the horror of meeting his Mary 
thus penny le ss, deserted, and hopeless, urged hin to 
commit a crime which man may pity---but Hleaven 
alone can pardon f 
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RECOLLECTIONS or a LECTURE 
ON THE COXDUCT OF THE UNDERSTANDING; 
READ ar Tus ROYAL INSTITUTION, 

BY THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 


1 HINTED in my last lecture, that it was my in- 
tention to conclude the present course with some ob- 
servations upon the conduct of the understanding ; at 
the same time [ observed, that what I had to offer upon 
the subject, must be cousidered, ta such an audience, 
to apply only to the juvenile part of it, and that all [ 
could hope would be, to drop afew seeds iu a favourab'e 
soil, which might yield a lurge increase im a proper 
SeasOol. 

Ina consideration of mental power, a question occurs 
whether the diiierences between aind and mind are 
owing to cultivation solely, or there be something in the 
A from sire to son, which, like the qualities 
in other annals, aopertam to the race, and possess an 
Inherent superiority wot tobe debascd or altered. Hy 
for instance, we should place the eges of a wild duck 
under a amother who is tame, 2 undersiand, and cau 
readily believe, that tlhe progeny would be considerably 
nore wild thanany from the egys of the domestic fowl, 
fi the colt of an Avabian, we tind more spirit and 


oiner valuable qualities than on Common occasions, uct 
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, ! — ! es eae fT.» tha can hh “<~ 
from the piinme;ote Of imitation, tor the son has h 
seen its facher, but taat the properties ol “sill sire are 
commiiumeated tothe ospring, and that, 1 ridley dertly 
st } Wi? vat! ‘ } Tey = | " H 
0} cutis ‘Gabe FC set © ik Witil «att LiltVallliad go> qi ived 
ra 4} , i aacent aX at 4 thie res 
trom the nature o. hts Orin. Boe tO dop He Ees= 
et ! y 2 1}, —e a 
tion whether aliomunds are ort@enuily the same, there 
. Rosste al ae A a ae ae 
Can pe no Goattot that they Go progresstveiy ais \ 


remarkable differences; and it is my province to notice 
some of the rouinent Causes which lead to mental ine 
ferrority ‘and ure the barriers to the Mn orovemeit or 
the understandias. “Phe first asd most taiportant of 
these isindolence. We are astonushed and a do by 
acall to peeosainine auv opinions the acaisescence in 
ful, that we 
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our first thou’ lis Is <9 CARY cid de 
hate the eceasion of our aiarur: anc resist the charge 
tofigatthe battle agata, ha our tinduginary repose upon 
the lay O! vic Ory. Aviotin rCO-Operant CAUSE 1s vanity : 


IIs SO Hecalthse We bysay ‘thus decided 1{---* \\ hist Wile@hi { 
have taken soimmuech patas to attam the truth Upon any 


point, shall a new « UE) prete act to confute ime ? 
' i : : ! ‘ ° } 
spall b be obtiged to Coniess de superior didtustry, anc 
Wwiat may be tere opty ine, the strperior penetra- 
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trol: OF OF WRose diate os har ‘ 4k Rlowl, abd wilo-s 
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convinced, be his reasons what they may 3 is suber 
that my opusons are mine, L have decided the ques- 
tion, and it must bese,’ 

Words themseives forma third barrier to t 
ment of trath—the progress of the widersta wine 
words with their associations, Ti our voeuth we hear 
pacticular words associated with particular events, and 
the terms never recur without their assocrations—O), 
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bined with the terms Dissenior, or Purk, or Cathoiic— 
and in consequence the mind, regardiess of the pro- 
ress of events, of the chances of tia ,> Or the Ope ratlioius 
of religton and philosophy, persists mn the association, 
though the actions no longer accompany the terus-— 
we are blind to the alterations of mauners, and the 
ditt: reTices of Pitssiits wii Interests, and retain — 
prejudices ia a tiberal awe, which were pustly formed 1 

an age of sersecution —but sur te, seeing the fatal re- 
sults froin wo: Ie we owehe to he seiiictusl caceful of 
them exact meaning, and when we remember the tor~ 
Meints, thie Lab tt! | 
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has ¢ Civen Fise, SHoOuULG be CAUTIOUS that we ada not, ov a 
} 


misapplication oF formas, encrease the misunacrstaundigs 
between nation and nation, and man and man, aad 
porson, by wrong association, the fraternal peace oi the 
UhIvEerse. 

the first great step to the cultivation of the under- 
standing is to get a habit of study. [know that at frst 
severe application is a pamntul thine o, that, ike the re- 
lish for olives and coffee, itis only aequired by perseve- 
rance ; butl say persevere, and you will acquire it--- 
nothing is to be done without st: take your Livy, Work 
yourself so tito the lively events whic h he places be- 
fore you, that Vott see his SCCTCEY, and aaa ac- 

mained with his heroes; fet your abstraction be such, 
shat pO a sudden knock at your door you are sturte 
led and alarmed at the interruption, and for a second 
or two doubt whether you are in your own study with 
a classic in yore haud, or upon the plains of Lombardy 
eazing atthe hard and we athe yebeaien countenance of 
Hein shal. bead, if possible, sO lutensely, that the 
morniig shall lave passed away two hours before you 
tuteiied at was fimished, aud let many a night be 
given to enquiry and meditation. Phe trophies of 
Muiltindes drive awa) sleep. faditherence Is a reat 
cucily to our provress. We have heard that leht tra- 
vels so many feet nia secoud of tine, aad that sound 
nso travers acertam distance in the same period. W ell, bat. 
vou say ° i clo not care how they travel, and Edo not want. 
to know—tlight is helt, and sound sound--the ‘y both have 
their common Operations upon me, and | wish to know 
nothing nore al bout theim’--but begin to entire into thei 
= it) anc you will care; by degrees you will dread an 
faterruption of the train of ‘thou: oh itabout them, and value 
time oo as the means of extending your knowledge. 
put the great bar to iaprovement is what may be 
called a langiuid study; that indolent and remitted oc- 
cupation which acquires nothin, and leaves us only 
diseu ted by a fruitless efort. To profit by study we 
should determine te possess 3 for it ts like a ‘netile, he 
who Presses its surface hhobthy ols stiig’s his triree CTS 5 
to wit firmly isthe only way to esca tpe iis mischief, 
and to hold it safe. 

A vreat deal has been said abeut the Guestion, 
whether we should have stated hiours of study, OF COs 
mut vurselyes ty occasional applicutiun---he whe can be 
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sure of his desire toapply at all times may trust him- 
self to opportunities, but in general it is better to 
limit the irregular fancy of man. This may be a safe 
recommendation n, Do as you please, so as you please 
to do right. The truth ts that a little hard thinking will 
overcome the tendency of the mind to dissipation--- 
by hard thinking | mean a determination to contine the 
fancy, and to this effect shake yourself, try to rivet 
your attention---1¢ flies off---never inind, it will return--- 
the im: wes which perpetually float before it becoine less 
frequeut, and you are finally absorbed im the object ot 
your study. The mind of man is like a restive colt ; 
all your effort is to keep itin the track from which it is 
c ‘onstantly fying off. 

A question has arisen among studious inen, whether it 
1s dace to read witha pen in your hand, or trust to the 
recollection?---for my part, Lown IL do not think much has 
ever been done by this habit of writing out the striking 
passaves of your author; in the first place, it is perfectly 
clear that the mind is too uch employ edi upon a parti- 
cular part to seize with any ardour the spint of the 
whole---in the next place, | have not fonnd that the 
practice of w riting leaves much impression on the 
memory ; we adinire a thing as we read it, but we copy 
without wuch intelligence ; and, again, these extracts are 
seldom reviewed, and not readily applied. All that we 
know is that such an author has said a fine thing upon a 
particular subject, which we have copied out; our wit 
isin a common place book, iocked up in a bureau, and 
could we get at it, would enable us to shine very brightly 
indeed—-the worst part of this practice is that it leads 
us never to trust to memory, and ends with impoverish- 
ing our store, aud impairing the faculty. Another ques- 
tion frequently discussed, is the preference of conver- 

sation or reading in the cuitivation of the understanding ; 
they have each their advantages and disadvautages. ns 
consulting our book we find much that we “de not 
want to be told, and grow tired with what appears to 
overlay the subjec t---again, doubts cross our minds, 
which are not auticipated by the author, and we desist 
with dissatisfaction trom a useless enquiry. When we 
consult the living iolio, on the contrary, we find at all 
events some answer given to our queries, and some opi- 
nions thrown out, which either silence our doubts, or 
correct Our notious--it Is truc, in these conferences some 
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warmth 1s frequently produced by differences of opi- 
nion, and obstinacy and vanity prevent our conviction 
and jimprovement, or the mind becomes soured as the 
understanding ts satistied--besides, men are apt to prose 
a good deal upon favourite noticns, and we may wish 
to get rid of the subject, or the speaker, or both, with- 
out the power to do so---If an author grows duli our 
remedy is easy, we have only to dogs-ear our book, and 
toss it away---an act which it might not be so easy, or so 
safe, to attempt with our living annoyance. 

lin the course of my experience | have found very few 
good listeners ; and this is not favourable to the cultiva- 
tion of the understanding. In young men particularly, 
the self-sufliciency w hich can only be lowered by deep 
acquirements and much experience, 1s apt to ily out in 
rude and petulant contradiction. I have found one 
practice greatly contribute to the cure of this propensity, 
at all events it had that effect upon me when a young 
inane I determined to allow the opinions of the two 
first persons I met with every day---nay more, not mere “id 
to adimit them, but to indulge the complacency of th 
parties by taking them up, throwing upon then rv 
every additional light which IT was able, and by this 
means not merely check the spirit of contradiction, but 
gratify my friends, and exercise my own fancy. He who 
perseveres in this kindly course may rely upon his cure. 
But there is much that must be always left to experi- 
ence----observation of mankind teaches the particular 
weight which belongs to rank and profession---a man 
weasures himself agaiast power and situation, and sees 
with what discount his Oplalons may be received, 

but the great guide of study is, never to force the 
understanding to a pursuit to which your powers do not 
lnpel you. Alw ays Go the thing for w hich you are fitted, 
it is the only chance of doing it weil, and remember 
that excellence alone is desirable i inany thing---he who 
has a genius only for composing posies on rings and 
methoes for twelfth cakes, if he does them well, let him 
continue to do them---for always remember that a good 
motto is a better thing than a bad Epic Poem, A 
ood deal of injury is done to the advancement of 
knowledge, by the prejudice which men of study acquire 
against pursuits of a nature different from their own. 
The man of wit has an abhorrence of scientitic labour 
and precision. The man of science looks upon the 
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gayer provinces of study as frivolous and unworthy; but 
the ‘y are both mistake ‘N---eve ry branch of the tree has 
its value--eve ry avenue to knowle dye leads to the nghest 
of all possi le objects ; they all conduct to the same 
end, the improvement of the human underst: andine, 
and, in that, of the happiness of the whole human race. 

By caution many men contrive to cut very respectable 
fioures with very humble pretensions---the ‘whole effort 
of such men is to seize an occasion---they y never let 
themselves down the stream of a wide and general con- 
versation---they wait for an eddy to b ring a light object 
within their reach. Such persons never tight but with 
all the odds im their favour, they never strike but upon 
a vantage ground, and only combat a weak enemy--- 
these men do mue h with little, and, never risking any 
thing, pat ont every shilling of their small capital at 
compound interest. 

At the close of this course, and which terminates also 
the lectures of the season, | feel myself calied upon to 
notice a new institution of this pacure at the other end 
of the capital, Thorou: shiy convinced as bam ofthe ereat 
utility of such tustitutious, it Is my earnest wi he that 
they may all flourish and promote the kuowledve of 
science among us---and this [have no doubt they will 
do, so long as they are managed upon the enlighte: red 
principles which wove ra our own, onl consequently have 
lecturers of ability, to read upon the diferent) bran- 
ches of learning. I have heard a good deal of what 
appears to me sour and flimsy reasoning against such 
lnstitutions.‘W hat,’ say these objectors, ° would you have 
the whole community Newtous and Lockes ? can you 
hope to produce any this 12 more than a race oF simi itter- 
ers in learning 2’? ‘Vo this Lanswer,we ail begin by 
being smatterers---what [ hope and believe to be the 
result of these institutions ts, that some are called to 
consider subje ets, upon which before they bestowed little 
or no attention, and that a dispesition to study has 
here found assistunce and direction, ITs it nothing, I 
ask, to interest, such an assemblage in a question of 
science, of taste, or morals?) [fit did nothing beyond, 
is it nothing to relieve the mind from its worst enemy, 
idleness ? Such a inode of reasoning is extremely per- 
verse, and would be thought absurd Upouw any other 
occasion, What! will you "ae no goou because you: 


g 
cannot do all? Ifyou plant 50,000 young vaks in so 
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many acres 1s not your chance greater than if you plant 
only 10? If L were to be cast upona forelen shore, 
and should discover myrii ids of egus, should L infer Siem 
this the scarcity of ‘fowls ?---or would it be fair to 
argue that wherever there was a multitude of children 
men and women were arare commodity? It were a 
waste of valuable time to combat a shadow hke this. 
Let us therefore proceed to multiply the means of know- 
leve, and conspire, for the noblest of all purposes, the 
attaiument of truth---convinced that we there acquire « 
00 | which ean never be sullied or changed---avainst 
which calamity, aud poverty, and clisease, shall never pre 
vail, the only consoiation in our dejec tion, the proudest 
boast of our exaltation---the distinguishing attribute of 
our nature, and the rational end and object of our ex- 
istence, 





PERSONAL IDENTITY. 


WE are born, it is said, with the seeds or principles 
of dissolution in our frame, which continue to operate 
from our births to our deaths; so that in this seuse we 
may be saul to die daily. But, i think, we may be said 
to dic daily in another sense ; aud that is, mm the change 
we are alway: s undergoing in our persons, tempers, and 
nanners, which makes us, in the diiterent stages of 
our lives, quite different beings :---which makes, if I 
may so say, one self to be coutinually dymg, while 
another self is as continually growing out of it. 

Let me illustrate this reflection, by What cave rise to 
it.---A boy of three years old was playa be fore me the 
other day, upon whom a matron gazed with uncommon 
fondness, beeause he bears a striking resemblance to 
what her own son, who is fifteen, was at that ave: 
and who, it is certain, would net now excite in her the 
fouduess, that this strange child does. She owned it 
was so; aud i told her what fT supposed to be the reason, 
viz. that she viewed the little boy as the im: we of a 
being, who ouce existed, but whom she now considered 
as no more; and recollected only with that desiderium 
or longing fondness, with which we call up the images 
of de parted frie nds or relations. And, adde d I, « the ‘re 
* is between the two objects not the diflerence which at 

first sight there may seem to be: for your son at 
** three years old, whom this little boy resembles, was 
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«as different from what he is now, as if he were a 
* ditterent being. Nay, though a being with his name 
« and connectious hath erown out of him, and stili sub- 
sists, was he not really a different being? and is not 
«¢ hus then-self dead, as his now-self will be twenty 
** years hence ?’’---[t seeins to me, that this sen ‘tument 
and reasoning m: iy be applied to every moment of our 
lives: by the continual flux our material part is in, 
we are every moment laying aside one self aud assu- 
ming another self, every moment dying and reviving. 
Jeath therefore is not so much laying: aside our old 
bodies (for this we have been domg all our lives) as 
ceasing to assume new ones. 

Let me add another illustration of the above, from 

an affair between two boys, in which there is nothing 
fictitious but the names. When William left London, 
and went into the North, he wept at parting with his 
friend and companion, Tommy. Lie enquired frequently 
and —— rately aiter Tominy ; ; he longed to see him 
again; and, after two years absence, he did see him. 
But he did not meet him so warmly us was ex- 
pected: on the contrary, he looked dismayed, as if 
disappointed; and his behaviour to him was soime- 
what cold and distant. Being asked the reason, he 
replied, that * this was not Tommy, at least the Tominy 
“ he left; and that he should love him as well as 
‘¢ ever, if he looked inore ike Tommy.” The truth 
is, Tomimy’s stature was mereased, and his features 
altered ; and William no longer acknowledged the 
identity of his friend, but thought him another person ; 
at least the same as another person, because not present- 
ing theidea he had been accustomed to be fond o% Just 
$0, I suppose, I may love my mother, under that 
image which she bore in 1758, when she died ; but were 
my mother to be prese nted to me, all decrepit and 
withered with age, as she would have been now in 
1807, I could scarcely fancy her the lively pretty wo- 
man, who used to caress me, and whom under that 
form LT used to love. In hart, she would appear a new 
person, a new being ; and, though I might from reason 
esteem her as my mother, yet I should feel none of 
that love which instinet produces, 

Upon the whole, therefore, did not Locke deterniine 
rightly, when he made personal ideutity to consist ia 
cousciousuess 2 
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ALESANDRO STRADELLA. 


SOME of the occurrences in the life of this celebrated 
Musician are so extraordinary, that i thmk they will be 
found vot uninteresting to the readers of the Catinet. 

Stradella was, for several years, composer to the Opera 
at Venice, whens his reputation as a musician was de- 
servedly high, for he was not only an exceilent com- 
poser, but a ve ry fine singer and performer on the harp, 
with which he frequently used to ac company his songs 
Oi the stage. 

A young lady, named Hortensia, although of a noble 
fainily of “Venic e, lived at this time in a - disreputable 
Waly with a Venetian nobleman. She was exquisitely 
beauti ful, and perfectly accomplished. Stradella, the 
most eminent professor 1 in Venice, was her instructor in 
music. Et was scarcely possible for such a man to have 
such a pupil without ‘feeling some sensations ditterent 
froin those of a master, and she soon began to look 
on Stradella more as her lover than her instructor. 
Convinced that if they continued in Venice, the jealousy 
of the nobleman who was the former object of her ai- 
fectious must soon be excited, and well knowing the 
deadly spirit of revenge which such a discovery would 
infallibly renerate, they resolved to leave the city pri- 
vately.  ‘l he pian was no seoner formed than executed. 
They left Venice by mght, and travelled without stop- 
ping till they arrived at Rome. Here the vigilance of 
the Venctian soon discovered them, and he took the 
usual Italian method to revenge himself, by hiring two 
assassins, who were instructed to murder beth Stradella 
and Hortensia; and in order to protect them from 
punishment, they were furnished withletters to the 
Venetian pee assador at Rome. On their arrival there, 
they learned that an oratorio of Stradelia’s was, on the 
following day, to be performed in the church of St. John 
Lateran ; they resolved accordingly to attend it, and to 
dispatch their victims on leaving the church. They 
had not been long seated before they began, in common 
with the rest of the audience, to admire the sublime 
composition then performing, with the excellence and 
grandeur of which they were so struck, that, seized with 
remorse at the deed ‘they were about to perpetrate, 
they reflected with horror on the thought of assassinating 

Vor. I v 
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a man who could impart to his hearers sucii ex. 
quisite ple asure. They looked on Stradella as ttle 
short of a divinity, and instead of murdering, were 
almost prepared to adore him. When the oratorio was 
finished, as Stradella and Hortensia were leayme the 
church, they were accosted by the assassins, who, after 
thanking Stradella for the pleasure and delight they had 
just received from his music, disclosed to him the dread- 
ful purpose on which they had been sent, and declared 
to hnn that, instead of taking away either his life or that 
of his imistress, they we ould employ every method for 
their prese rvation. They related all that had passed 
between “arm selves and the Venetian, and earnestly 1i- 
treated that Str: della, and his f: ur companion, would 
leave Rome immediately, promising that they would 
deceive their employer by informing him that the objec ts 
of his vengeance had left Rome on the Morning previous 
to their arrival. The loss of their reward, whic h was te 
8 ave been very large, they considered as amply compen- 

ated by the exquisite ple asure and gratification they 
had jus st received. Stradella and Hortensia. after ex- 
P: ‘essing their gratitude to the preservers of their lives, 
determined on immediately quitting Rome, and seeking 
for safety at Turin. Their intended murderers returne id 
to Venice, and informed their employer that the objects 
of his vengeance had left Bene for Turin, where the 
laws against assassins were so severe, that they had not 
dared to follow them; the house of the ambassador 
being the only place that could afford protection ; ad- 
vise him, at the saine time, to give up the hope of 
their assassination, which they refused to undertake 
for any addition to their re award, 

This disappointment served but to ** whet the blunt- 
© ec purpose ” of the savage Venetian ; he contrived to 
engage in his interest the father of ‘Poortemia, who, 
with a mind still more diabolical and vindictive, unite ¥ 
in the plot to be the murderer of his own daughter. 

fn order to eficct this savage purpose, he himseli, ac- 
companied by two other ruffians, went to Turin, h: aving 
been previously furnished with letters by the Venetian 
fiom the French Ambassador at Venice, to the Marquis 
of Villars, then Prench Ambassador at Turin, which 
requested his protection for the bearers, who were 
stuted to be merehants. 

On the arrival of Stradella and Hortensia at Tunn, 
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they put themselves under the protection of the Duchess 
ofS: woy, then regent there, who, as soon as she had been 
informed of their story, placed the lady ina convent, as 
the most secure as\ lum from the designs of her perse- 
eutors, and appoimted Stradella her first musician. 
flere they ved for some time in the evajoyment of 
prosperity and happiness, and, favoured with the pa- 
troneze and protection of the duchess regent, they 
almost forgot the malice and cruelty of their perse- 
cutors. This fancied dream of security, was not how- 
ever of long duration, for as Stradella was one evenmeg 

wathing on the ramparts of the city, he was attac ked 

y the father of his mistress and ithe two rufflans, wiio 
ya wounded hin with their poniards im the breast, 
and uninediately fled to the house of the French Am- 
bassador for protection. This atrocious act having been 
perpetrated in the sight of many spectators, occasioned 
great indignation in the city, and having soon come to 
the knowledge of the regent, she gave instant orders 
for the gates of the city to be shut, and the most di- 
livent search to be made for the assassins. They were 
soon discovered to have taken refuge at the house of 
the Marquis of Villars, who insisted on his privilege, 
aud refused to deliver them up ; he wrote, however, to 
the French Ambassador at Venice, to know further 
particulars respecting the persons who had attempted 
to murder a man so much beloved and admired as 
Stradella. He was answered by the ambassador, that 
the men were unknown to him any further than that they 
had been very strongly recommended to him by the 
Venetian nobleman. In the mean while Stradella, who 
happily had received no dangerous wound, recovered, 
and tue Marquis of Villiars suticred the ruflians to es- 
cape. 

Another disappointment served only still more to en- 
rage the Venetian, who employed spies to watch every 
motion of these unhappy Laren and to give hin in- 
tellivence when a more certain and more fatal blow 
nueht be struck. <A vearafter the attack on Stradella, 
the duchess reveout cave her sanction to his unton with 
Hortensia, and ‘hey were accordingly inarried at Turin. 
Soon ailer their nuptials had taken place they travelled as 
far as Genoa, intending, alter a short stay there, to return 
to Turin. But the V collie having intelli: eence of their 
departure, again dispatched alter them two asoussis, 
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accompanied by Tortensia’s father, who reached Genoa 
the morning after Stiradella and his wife had arrived, and 
having traced this unfortunate couple to the “sei 
where they lodged, entered a chamber where they were 
citting, and i an iustant stabbed them both to the 
heart. The assassins, having accomplished ther pur- 
rad provided, in 
which they nnmedc jiately set sail, and were never after- 
wards heard of. 


Norwich, Jan. 30, 1807.* a oe 
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THE ARTS. 

BY wavy of introduction to what will occasionally 
appear under this title in the Cadénet, it may be proper 
to make a few bref remarks on the present state of the 
Arts in this country. if they are not im the most flourish- 
ing condition, it certainly is not owing to any want of 
genius in the professors, who have produced, and are 
producing, under very aafavourable circumstances, the 
most brilliant specimens of skillia every department of 
painting. Considered as a body, the English artists 
may contest and bear away the palm from any of the 

rival nations of Europe.t 
[i cannot however be deutied that the national pa- 
tronage is too limited and meagre to give the requisite 
energy to the Fiae Arts§. Our public mstitutions are 





— 


* Mr. Hayley has amplified the cirenmstances of this tale into a 
peem, which was lately published wider the title of the Triwnphs 
of Musick. 


+‘ From the productions of living genius at this moment in 
Great britain, might be produced exampies of excellence in every 
department of art, that would adorn the noblest collections, and 
retiect honour on any age or nation.” 


SHEE’S Rhymes of Art. 


& * Though the wreath of art has for some years bloomed upon 
the brows of Britain, it must be confessed, that neither the 
spirit’ of the times, nor the libe rality of the state have much 
contribnted ‘to place it there. Ifshe has excelled her neighbours 
mm every department of painting; in history, portratt and laind- 
SCape 5 if she ius neichs ved a power, a vigeur, a spirit, a richness 
of effect in water colenred drawtnes, which rival the prodnetions 
of the easel, aid surpass the cflorts of every other age and na- 
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few, and the establishments on which they are formed, 

by no meaus adequate to the important objects they 

were designed to promote. The Royan AcADEMY thee 
sanctioned by the countenance of the Kine, has long 
been considered as little better than an Exr//bition Room. 
The Brirish INsriruTion, promising as it does to 
assist the reputation, and benctit the poc kets of our 
artists, is yet but im its infancy. Although many persons 
of rank and property appear to be warmly interested 
iu its success, it wants the mvigoratmg mterference of 
the governinent to render its ac lvantages permanent, and 
to tix iton a scale Consistent with the dignity of the 
Arts, and the glory of the British Empire.* 

From the Academic Correspondence for 1803, most 
landably and diligently collected by Prince Hoare, Esq. 
a centleman to whom literature and the fine arts are 
so variously indebted, it appears that the artists in 
Kiussia enjoy the inost honourable and liberal consider- 
ation from the Emperor Alexander. ‘ The munifi- 
‘ cence of our sovereign” says the Secretary of the 
hhuperial Academy at “Petersburgh, in his letter to 
Mr. Hoare, © is unquestionabiy the most sold and 
infallible support that can be found for the advance- 
ment of our artists. Influenced by this principle, 
Hiis Majesty, the reigning Emperor, has deigned 
not only to imerease the salaries of the professors 
and other persons employed in the Academy, but 
still further to extend his bounty, by lately appro- 





tion; to her genius, her unfostered, unaided, uninvigorated 
genius the praise is due. We have seen no great exertions of 
power to stimulate ambition, er te reward desert; there have 
been ne fruits forced in the hot-beds of patronage ; individuals 
have done every thing---the nation nothiig.”’---dbid. 


* © Amovest the ancients or the moderns, in Greece, italy or 
in France, under Louis the fourtcenth, it was neither the ag eney 
of the commercial spirit, nor even the more congenial operati ou 
of private patronage that kindled those lights of geiius which ir- 
radiate with such splendour the he smisphere of taste. The 
spark was struck by a collision more exalted. The impulse was 
given from above---from all that was powerful in the state re- 
specting all that was ingenious in the time; attending with 
solitude to the birth of ability, fostering and invigorating the 
first struc eles of his weakne ss----Stimulaiing and rewarding the 
utmost exertions of his strength---setting an example of homa-e 
fo venuius, which rescued him from the ever ready contumely of 
vulgar greatness, aud taught him to respect himseil.”---cdid. 
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priating, for the maintenance of this institution the 
annual sum of 149,000 roubles instead of 60,090, 
forinerly assigned for that purpose, and by moreover 
adding the yearly sum of 10,000 roubles, for the 
payime mat of those artists whose works shall te j judeed 
worthy of adorning the public institutions.” Several 
of the members of the academy have, also, been re- 
cently decorated with various orders of the empire. 

The neglect of living artists,* and their productions, 
presents another lamentable obstacle to the advance- 
ment of the arts. Our native genus languishes and 
de sponds under this almost e elusive preierence of to- 
reign performances; being often obliged io desceud 
from the noble he ights he is so desirous of occupying, 
to — in the humblest and most degrading paths of 
the a art. Such isthe rage for old pic tures of the foreien 
mera that, to satisfy the cravings of amateurs and con- 
noiseurs ‘* amateurs sans amour, ef connoiseurs sans connois= 
* sance’ (to use the happy detimtion of Count de 
Stronvanoft, the President of the Russian Academy) even 
the English painter is sometimes employed ii their fa- 
brication; and thus suffers the double mortilication of 
being compelled to assist the purposes of venality and 
fraud, and, by his own act, to degrade the art he houours, 
and add to the impediments which obstruct its provress 
in his native country. This shameful encouragement 
of Picture dealers is very feelingly deplored and “de pre- 
cated by Mr. Sure, in his Réymes of Art, a production 
which we know not whether it does him more honour 
as a poet than an artist (in utrumque paratus) and which, 

sour readers will perceive, has supplied many of the 
te ‘vations that form the subject of this paper. 

Such are some of the causes which operate to the 
prejudice of the arts in England; still, however, from 
the fine genius and elastic spirit of our pamters, nmiuch 
has been eftected ; and there is even some reason to 
hope that the present admunistration, more favourable, 
we trust, to the interests of literature and the polite arts 


—— ene ——— _—— —__ 





* Mr. West, now restored to the chair of the Royal Academy, in 
his last dincoursc, delivered on the anniversary ef the establish- 
ment of that insiitution, observed “ That the cncouragement 
“extended to the genius of a single living artist in the higher 
on classes of art, though it may produce but one original work, 
adds more ‘o the celebrity of a people, thau ail the collections 
* of accumuicted foreigu productions.” 
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than the last, will not he backward in “ stretching 
forth a hand to sustain the drooping genius of their 
country 5; in protecting the pursuits of peace amidst 
the operations of war; and calling forth her arts to 
emulation, while conducting her arms to victory.” 

ft will be one endeavour of the Cabinet to promote, 
in a degree however inconsiderable, this interesting and 
important national object. We shall embrace every 
opportunity of paying an honourable tribute to the 
merits of the English School of Painting and Sculpture, 
not omittmg however to do justice to the capital works 
of the Foreign Masters, both ancient and modern, of which 
it is ourintention to take an occasional survey. Neither 
shall the minor art of Engraving, so assiduously and 
successfully cultivated in Britain, pass unnoticed in our 
pages. 


These slight observations will not unsuitably be closed, 
by a notice al some of the Publications relative to the 
Fine Arts, which are shortly expected to make their 
appearance, 


The Rey. Edward Forster has announced a_ British Gallery of 
Pugravi: gs , (upon the plan of the Dusseldorf and other Galleries on 
the Contine at) { from Pictures of the Italian, French, Flemish, Dutch 
and English Schools, now in the pessession of the King, and the 
priucips al Nobility aud Gentry of the United Kingdom ; with some 
account of each picture, and the life of the Artist. And also a 
short history of the arts of Painting and Engraving, including the 
rise and progress of these arts in Great Britain. 


We understand that a similar work is expected from another 
quarter, te be superintended by Mr. Tresham. 


Mr. Landseer is about to print his course of Lectures, as delivered 
betore the Members of the Royal lustitution; and 


The works of Hogarth are publishing in numbers, illustrated 
with biographical anecdotes, a chronological catalogue and com- 
mentary. By John Nichols F. S. A. and the late Mr. George 
Steevens 


Flaxman’s designs from Dante are also preparing for publication. 
This excellent Artist is e mployed ona great national montment of 
Lord Howe; a statue of Sir Joshua Reynolds, at the expence (for 
the honour of the country we regret to say) of his relations ; and a 
staiue of Mr. Pitt, for the City of Glasgow. The two former will 
be erected in St. Paul s Cuthedral. 
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A FEW WORDS OF ADVICE 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE CABINET. 


Mr. Conpuctor, 


TAM asort of Literary Lounger, though no Conrois- 
seur, yet an Idler, like myself, will alway's assuine a 
right to turn Odsercer upon every Adcenturcr; aud, whe- 
ther you may subscribe to my opimions or not, yet (as 
I mean to subscribe to your work) | shall offer them very 
freely, 

‘Too many publications promise inuch at their outset, 
and perform littleim the secucl > great ex pectatious will 
be formed of what may be produc ed by the members 
of a British Cadivet; aud in ease of failure, eve ry Guar- 
dian of his own Rights will become a Tafder, you will 
be accused as a nw fir from your engageme nts, and, 
at your downtal, the Word will be an unconcerned Speec- 
fatur; while, on the coutrary, by proper polish and re- 
flection, you may be styled the Mir or of all Alonthly 
Mavazmes in the inetropolis, —So much tor your J’//e, | 
shall nest make some remarks as to the general con- 
duct of the work itself. 

With regard to the engraved heads pretixed to each 
number, and called portraits, 1 would certainly advise 
that they sh — bear some resembplauce to the eriginals 5 
this, notwithstanding it may be but a trilimg recome- 
mencation io some readers, will often prove an advan- 
tave; for, however singular it may appear, I have fre- 
que utly purchased a picture myself, for no reason thau 
that it put me in wind of the person it proiessed to re- 
present. 

1 am conscious, however, that there may be excep- 
tions to this generalrule; mdeed | kiiow a very worthy 
vender of prints, who keeps in his ceilar some hun- 
dreds of adnnrals, and generals, ready engraved, and by 
cutting of the arin of one, or clapping ,r a a ea 
patch on theeye of another, he is always ready, before 
any ot his compe titors, to pre sent the town with vtriking 
likenesses of an iv, or ali, of those persous who so fre- 
quently claim our attention and gratitude. flowever, 
as there is no subject on which people are apt to dis- 
agree so polutecly as on the precision or dissimilarity of 
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a copy from nature, you may safely steer clear of all 
criticism, and perhaps ple: ise all par ‘ties, by embellishing 
your mecipient number, with a face combining C ooke's 
nose, Kemble’s chin, and Munden’s mouth, with the 
arch eye of Lewis, and writing under it 

‘The Head of an Eminent Actor.” 

Thus every one will recognise the feature of a fa- 
vourite, and one feature in a “whole face, is as much as 
they ought to expect. 

Admit uo Puns into your Miscellany. Dennis, the 
Critic, has said, aud | know not how many others after 
him, thet a punster is no better than a pickpocket, 
aud with truth, for how dare any quibbling varlet at- 
tempt to rob his neighbour of any portion of that de- 
lightful inflexibility, the very tac ‘iturnity of which be- 
speaks what wisdim may lie buried in a grave demeanour ? 

Be not too sentimental neither; nor copy the infantine 
simplicity of those dear little children of the Dedia 
Cruscan School, who §* lisp in numlers.’=--Do not let them 
lisp in any number of the Cabinet. No, sir, lke Sir 
Peter Teazle, | say, “* curse your sentiments 3” ---~ 
for the man whose effeminate ideas, expressed in ef- 
feminate accents, would contribute to lessen the manly 
character of the English nation, deserves to be lost in 
a labyrinth---as Tam now, and left m the lurch for a finish 
to each sentence he commences. 

On the other hand, you must carefully shun the 
affectation of JonZastic diction---it is lamentable to see 
a pre-elucidated theme rendered semidiaphonous, by 
the elimimation of simple expression, to make room for 
the conglomeration of ponderous pericds, and to exhibit 
the phonocamptic coxcombry of some pedant, who mis- 
_takes sentences for wageons, and words for the wheels 
of them. 

Avoid alliteration, allowed by all to be the very vehicle 
of vicious verbosity, particularly in a periodical publi- 
cation; therefore, the thought that dully depends, du- 
ring lengthened lines of lumbe ring luc ubration, on in- 
numerab le initials introduced instead of rhyme or rea- 
son, is really repreliensible. Shakspeare, scorning the 
sufferance of sucha sneaking style, suid * Wit whither 
wilt?” 

Lest you should put the same question to me, I will 
give you my concluding piece of advice, which is, that 
you should beware of intioducipy second. hand Beved 


Vou. J, E 
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Tales and Fssays, from the successful labours of your 
predecessors. Sich thing's have happened more than 
once, and [re eaeuilhins reading a letter to the editor, in 
the first number of a new magazine, which was unfor- 
tunately signed by, An OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


r. 3 I meant to have called myself a Constant 
Rinker, but, if you follow my advice, you will have so 
many of those, you will not know how to distinguish 
me trom others. I shall, therefore, address niy ature 
correspondence, provided you insert this, uuder the 
signature of iy proper initials, 


Ss, Tie U. M. 
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ACTS or INSOLVENCY. 


METHINKS, these 4ets which are becoming so frequent, should 
be called Acts of solvency 5 since they enable men to pay debta, and 
(which is extraordinary ) without money or effects. But to be 
serious.— Acts of insolvency are occasional acts, by which persons 
are discharged from suits and tnprisonment, upon surrendering 
their all to their creditors*. It hath often been agitated, to whom 
the benefit of these acts should extend; whether to all indifferently, 
or only to some, who could with propriety be deemed proper objects 
of it? But, though to draw the line, and define boundaries, be ge- 
nerally difficult in human affairs, yet here it seems easy. Let a 
court or committee of equity be ordaine d, to sit at stated times 
upon prisoners for debt: and let all, whom misfortunes have brought 
into durance, be released; but let defaulters or rogues be detained, 
or otherwise disposed of according to some wise police. To think 
of releasing all, the guilty as weil as innocent, wou'd be as unjust 
and partial, as it would be weak and impolitic ; and were any one 
to propose this, “perhaps to be popular,” 1 should deem him 
knavish as well as foolish. As deliberate schemes, as ever were con- 
certed for a burglary, have been concerted to gai trust and credit, 
in order to defraud and veb: aud getting into debt, with such con- 
certers, is nothing elise but a certain mode of robbing. 


D. 





* Blackstone’s Commentaries, fi. 31. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 
$$ ' 
PROBATQUE CULPATQUR. 


EP 


‘The Life of John Milton, By Charles Symons, D. D. of Jesus Col- 
leze, Oxford. 8vo. Johnson. pp. 506. London 1800. 


THE Bioera phers of Milton have been many ; Au- 
brey, Wood, Vhitips, and Yeland; Dr. Johnson, 
Hayley, and Todd; have eivenus the Life of this pride 
and boast of the English nation. How Dr. Johnson 
has treated the character and political principles of 
Milton is known to every body; no two inen could en- 
tertain more opposite sentiments, on the subject of 
kings, and government, and popalar rights. Th: rs John- 
son had no veneration for Milton as a man, or as a 
patriot, there can be no doubt. itis no less true that 
he has spoken of him with unwarrantable acrimony, and 
doue injustice to his memory by tmputing unworthy 
motives to some parts of his public conduct; but, 
white we lament that Dr. Jolinson’s political prejudices 
should so far have misled him, we can by no means 
join in the Hue and Cry which has been ratsed against 
the Doctor since his death, first: by Mr. Hayley, and 
now by Dr. Symmons, who, nowever laud: ible their in- 
tentious, and successful their efforts, as far as regards 
the chates ‘ter of Milton, certainly pass all linuats of truth 
and reason in their abuse of the great biographer. 

Johnson was a Tory, Dr. Symmons 


* Glories as he professes himself to be a Wnie, to be of the 
school of SommMeRs and of Lockr, to arrange himself in the same 
poitical class with those enlightened and virtuous statesmen, who 
framed the BILL oF RiGuys, and, the Act oF SETTLEMENT, and 
who, presenting a crown which the y had wrested from a pernicious 
bigot and his family, to the House or HaNoveRr, gave thet 
most honourable aid legitimate of titles, the Free citotcr oF 
THE PrEOPL&, to the Sovereign who now wields the liuperial sceptre 
of Britain.” 

Those who follow Milton through the troubles of 
Eneland in which he bore a part, will think well or il 
of his conduc t, according as they have formed their opi- 


nion of the two parties at that time struggling for predo- 
nunance; he will be considered by some, as the 1 lustivae 
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torand advocate of rebellion; by others, as the honest, 
unnorm, and undaunted champion of the liberties of his 
country. Hence the different hue and aspect under which 
Milton is exhibited to us by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Syim- 
nions, 

The hte of the peet by Dr. Johnson, ts stigmatised by 
Dr. S. as “an atrocious libel.” if Dr. Johnson were 
alive, hewonld probably cousider the present perior- 
mance asa /perbolical panegyric. 

Dr. Svimnons’ production is designed to accompany 
the edition of Milton’s prose works. [tis written with 
remarkable elegance and vigour, and we have no hesi- 
tation 1a declaring, that it 1s the fullest, the best arranged, 
and the most elo« uent life of Milton which has yet been 
given to the wo; id. it would be tedi ious, and ‘from the 
purpose,’ to attend the biographer through all the different 
ttages of the poct ‘shite: we shall advert chief y to those 
points which have exc ited « ‘ontroversy, and w hich, wethink 
will prove the most mterestine to those who are already 
pretty we] acquainted with the particulars of the imimor- 
tal Bard’s history ; 

Dr. Symimous examines the several authorities upon 
which the report of his suffering corporal punishment at 
the university 1s supposed to rest, and seems to think 
Dy». Johnson euuilty eS disengenuousness in the conclusion 
he draws from the words ef ca@era, in the verses to Dio- 
datus, ** What was more than threat was evidently pu- 
nishment.” We should be glad to get entirely rid of 
this story of the birch which, even allowing it to be true, 
would reflect no disgrace upon Milton, unless it could 
be proved that he merited the castivation. We think it 1s 
now quite settled that he neither deserved nor sustained 
any such indigmity. Dr. S. also very ably defends the 
Epi: uphiuin Damonis from Johnson's censure of its be- 
ing © written with the common, but childish Imitation 
of pastoral life.’ OF this elegy he gives the original, 
and a translation. The latter is correct and elevant, but 
somewhat cold. We think Dr.. will not be displeased 
if we reter hin to au animated version of it by the late 
unfortunate Dermody, inserted in his lie by Mr. Ray- 
mond, 

The char.e against Milton, of interpolating the [/on 
Basilike with a prayer from Syduey’s Arcadia, is lhkewise 
satistac tory repelled; and, ir. Johuson, “ that libeller 
of Milton!’ us he is called, comes in fer a smart 
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trinming, for his ready belief of the story. Mr. 
Warton, too, who seems to Dr. S. to be * an anthor 
who has accidentally and capriciously been elevated into 
unmerited celebrity,’ is called to severe account, for 
attributing an abhorrence of plays to a poet, “ who, 
not only wrote Samson Agonisies, but who “aig left be- 
hind him a variety of subjects for the drama” This 
mistake of Warton and others, had been already cor- 
rected by Mr.Waldron, in his Re panicatan of Downes’ 
Roscius Anglicanus. The force of Hume’s arguments in 
support of the opinion, that the Ikon was written by 
Cc harles, is also called in question ; the historian 1s ac- 
cused of exhibiting, the most delicate and tremutous 
reserve, with the most determined preference ; the most 
speclous affectation of ¢: andour, with the most injurious 
violation and contempt of it.’ Johnson, Warton, and 
Hume, have never been suspected of inclining to the 
cause of the republicans at this crisis, and they all feel, 
in turns, the weight of Dr. Symmons’ resentment. We 
avree with Hume, that the testimonies to prove that the 
Tion is the production of the king, and those which as- 
sien it to Dr. Gauden, are both of great strength. 
Dr. Symmons decides for Gauden ; oud it 1s curious 
to remark, the different language of writers who labour 
to establish opposite positions. 


“ These meditations,” says Hume, “ resemble in_ elegance, 
purity, neatness, and simplicity, the genius of those performances 
which we know, with certainty, to have flowed from the royal pen ; 
but are so unlike the bombast, perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt 
style, of Dr. Gauden, to whom they are ascribed, that no human 
testimony seems sufficient to convince us that he was the author.” 


But now audi alteram parten; Dr Symmons affirms, 
that, 


“ The composition of this little volume, is radically different 
from that of the writings which unquestionably came from the 
pen of Charles ; that its pages are som ‘times strewn with false 
flowers, and the glitter of fancitul conceits ; that its stile is anti- 
thetically and artificially constructed, and that it is infinitely 
more like to that of a doctor, than to that of a king.” 


Between such authorities who shall decide? The 
specimens quoted by Mr. Laing, ‘ that acute and able 
historian,” from the I/on, and from one of Charles’s 
known compositions, are certainly very different in point 
of style ; but such evidence must always be inconclu- 
sive ; and, notwithstanding the suspicions of Milton ; 








the memorandum of Lord Anglesey of the di-avewal 
of the Iéon, as a work of their father’s, by Charles ti. 
and theDuke of York; Dr.Watlker’s account: irs. Gau- 
dens narrative; and the other corroborating circum. 
stances stated by Dr.Symmous ; we do not think the 
question is yet so settled as our Biographer thintks he 
has leftit. The gp CE however unc toubtes ily prepon- 
derates on the side of Gauden. 

VV hie ther the vorld h has he ile ite ra or lost by Ni:lton’s 
teinporary desertion of the Muses in favour of polemi-~ 
cal writing, is a question that every one will answer 
according to hisindividual feeling. The poet, the man 
of genius, and the sist of literature, will lament that 
tee auitvos of Paraptse Lost should ever have quiited 
the flowery walks of Poe ‘sy, for the perplexed and thorivy 
labyrinth of Politics :---he who, as Dr. Johnson observes, 
«“ had the power of displaying the vast, Hluminatine the 
splendid, entorcimg the awful, darkening the gloomy, and 
acvravatig the dreadtul ; > whose * dehieh t was to sport 
in the wide revions of possibility , who sent his fac ulties 
out upon discovery into worlds where ouly THEE vination 
can travel, and deliehted to term new modes of cxistence, 
and furnish sentiment and action to supertor tog to 
trace the counsels of hell, or eccompany the choirs of hea= 
ven.” Dr. Symmons hesitates a ittle upon this poit, 
but he e vidently i inches more towards the poet than the 
politician. 

“* By the appropriation of his powers to controversy, during the 
high noon of his manhood, we have lest, as we may be certain, 
many arich effusion of fancy, on whichwe might have dwelt with 
exquisite delight : but we have gained by it the spectacle of a mag- 
nificent mind in a new course of action, throwing ifs: oaring fullness 
over a strange country, and surprising us with the force and the 
flexibility of the human intellect.” 

The motives for Milton’s political conduct and writings, 
were no doubt pure and honourable, and be must be 
a zealot indeed, who will not allow him to have main- 
tained, amid all the changes and disivactions of his 
time, the most upright and disiiterested character-— 


that he did not see through the | Ly poc ritical desig 3 ot 
Cronimvell, may imdeed be some im jpeachinent of 7 11S 
sagacity : his panegyric of the Protector, is very lotty ; 


but, white he applauds the * patriw at liber= 


s3 


tatis auctor, Custosque idem et conservator. he 
tions him agamst the abuse of the power with 


whiclt 
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he had been invested, in terms that sufficiently manifest 
the virtuous independence of his mind, 

We should trespass too far on the limits we propose 
for this department of the Cadinet, were we to obey the 
impulse of our wishes, by entering ito a minut ‘analy- 
cis of this most excellent Life, which, 11 opposition to the 
denomination Dr. S$. has given to Dr. Johuson’s pertor- 
mance, that of ‘a biographical libel,” we shall call a 
noble biographical eubgv. Each has verged a little to- 
wards the extreme ; the middle way still remains to be 
trodden. We must not omit, however, to direct the reader 
to the character of Laud, and the pernicious tendency 
of his conduct as a politiciaa and churchman (p. 173). 
Dr. Symmons, review of the measures of this unfortunate 
prelate, calls forth a manly and dignitied expression of 
his own sentiments of the Church of England. The 
character of Charies is thus concisely given. 


“ ifhe has been lowered beneath his just level by his enemies, he 
has been proportionably raised abeve it by his friends, and, witha 
rice regard to truth, we may prebably place him in the central 
point between Nero, to whom he has been resembied by the former, 
and either of the Antoutmes, above whom he has been advanced, 
not without a degree of profane temerity, to the honours of saint- 
hood and martyrdom by the latter. His private life was not, per- 
haps, lable to censure, as it wes blemished only with common 
imperfection; but his public couduct betrayed the violence of a 
despot, with the duplicity and equivocating morality ef a follower 
of Loyola.” 


Bradshaw, the president of the tribunal which ad- 
judged Charles to the block, is considered by Drs. 


“As a manwho was mistaken Indeed, and placed in an un- 
fortunaie situation, but whose vadical aad vital principle was 
pebic virtue; who would have been honoured in the purest times 
vt Grecian and Roman patriotisin, and whose high-souled aud 
consistent independence refused, on more than one occasion, te 
submit to the will of an imperious aud irresistible usurper.” 


The fidelity of these portraits many will question, nor 
do we conceive that Charies IL. worthiess and profligate 
as he was, merits the charge of cruelty and malignity in 
the degree imputed to him by Dr. S. i 

_A fullaccount ts given of the controversy with Salmae 
sius, Who is supposed, not witheut strong erounds, to 
have furnished Mr. Burke with some of the language 
and doctrines which we tind in his works respecting the 
French Revolution. 














Dr. S S. win ds up his volume with a summary of Mil- 
ton’s character. The picture he has drawn of him shews 
the hand of a master; the outline is bold, the colouring 
vivid, and the expression forcible: the likeness too js 
strong, but flattering: the rugged features are all sof- 
tened down, and the whole is more like the description 
which a lover would give of his mistress, than a faithful 
portraiture drawn after the life. 

We have already said that this isthe best Life of Milton. 
The matterand the manner of it (with the slight draw- 
backs we have noticed) are entitled to the highest appro- 
bation. From the prose works many just imferences are 
drawn, and much new heht thrown upon Milton’s views 
and motives, as wellas upon the characters of others who 
distinguished themselves on the side of the repubheans, 
The stile is uniformly animated ; it may be thought at 
tines to be too florid, and to rise above the seber tone of 
a biographical work ; but whoin writing a life of Milton, 
especially one who, like Dr.S. has fe It ‘thee i iuspiration of 
the Muse, could restrain himself within the ordinary 
lunitsof prose composition 7 We shall quote a few spe- 
ciunens: 


“Amid the rus of Pritain, Milton will survive: Europe will 
preserve one portion of hn; and his native strains will be che. 

shed in the expanding bosom of the great queen of the Atiantic, 
when hisown London may present the spectacle of Thebes, and 
his Thames roll a silent and solitary stream through heaps of 
blended desolation.” 


“ Ifhis course was rapid and brilliant, (speaking of his short 
stay in Italy) it was not useless to others or to himself. He was a 
meteor, which gathering all the luminous particles within the 
sphere of its attraction, absorbed, and blended them with its own 
radiant bedy, fur the sole purpose of diffusing a stronger emana- 
tion of light.” 


‘At the time of which we are speaking (the end of 1653, and the 
heginuing of 1654) the mighty work, [the Paradise Lost] according 
to P hilips, was seriously undertaken ; and it is curious to reflect 
on the steadiness of its growth, under a complication of adverse 
circumstances; and tosee it, lke a pine on the rocks of Norway, 
ascending to its majestic elevation, beneath the inclemency of a 
dreary sky, and assailed in the same moment, by the fury of the 
ocean at its feet, and the power of the tempest above its head.” 


Many such passages as these will be found in the 
volume, Dr. S. no doubt thought that he had a night, 
et ‘rine: foe —— ct, to introduce the gizuwntesca sube 
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As a critic, he has shewn infinite taste and sagacity, 
His criticism on the irregular Latin Ode in the volume 
of Milton’s Poems sent to ‘the Bodleian Library, is deeply 
learned, and curiously minute. The single remark of 
Mr. Warton, which points out a false « quantity in the 
use of the word solers, (and whose observations on Mil- 
ton’s latin prose composition, are stated by Dr. S. to 
“ discover the Critic to be qualified only by presumption 
for the office’) induced Dr. S. te offera more extensive 
jiece of eriticism, on that wild and lawless coinposition. 

The comparison between Milton and Shakspeare, as 
to their creative power, particularly with respect to 
Comus, The Tempest, &c. 1s a masterly specimen of 
discrimination. 

The translations, both of the prose and poctical pieces, 
are several of them, from the pen of the Rev. Francis 
Wrangham. ‘They are faithiul, elegant, and spirited. 

Betore, however, we close our Review, we must again 
observe, that Dr. Johnson has been treated with an 
asperity, scarcely to be justitied even between living 
literary combatants. Wedo not hold with the mania 
Sle mortuis, nilnistbonum’”’ but certamly © nil mis vere.” 

It is more than inferred, aad alinost direc tly charged, 
that Dr. Johnson was a participator with Lauder, in 
the nefarious attack upon Milton. He is called: his 
“© Uiterary accomplice,” his ** great literary patron 3’ and 
in another place, he is declared to be, ‘* an accomplice 
in the malignity ; ¢fcaxdour obliges us to admit hisig- 
norance of the frauds of its author;” again “ Dr, 
Johnson survived the disgrace of his tufamous alliance, 
to enjoy the opportunity of attemptmyg with much 
deeper, though not more eflectual wounds, the inpas- 
sible reputation of Milton,” and, Dr Symmons might 
have proceeded to add, of publishing a review on the 
Paradise Losi, which contains more solid eriticism, with 
clearer and more forcible illustration, and conveys more 
just and pomted encomium, than al] the comments and 
panegyrics which have ever, either before or since, 
proceeded from his most enthusiastic admirers. 

No man had a greater reverence for truth than Dr, 
Johnson : and even admitting that he wished well to the 
success of Lauder’s undertaking, we trust there are very 
few persons who will listen without indignation to the sug- 
gestion that he had any knowledye of the fraud that had 


Gee nn committed. On the contrary, ** ought not candour 
Vou. 1. F 
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to oblige us toadmit,” that, crediting Lauder's pre- 
tended dise ove ry a he ene ouragement he afttorde d that 
unfortunate man arose from his detestedzun of fraud, Which 
he believed at the time to have been justly attributable to 
Milton as an unacknowledging playiarist ? 

With equal indignation we read the assertion that 
when Johnson stated ‘* that it happens to be known that 
his (Milton’s) daughters were never taught to write,” he 
must have known w hat Aubrey had told, viz. that Miiton’s 
youngest daughter was his amanuensis. “ Though truth,” 

continues Dr. S, illiberally, and we sincerely believe un- 
warrantably, ** though truth was dear to him, the de ‘pres 

ciation of Milton was still dearer.” What is this but say-~ 
ine that Dr. Johnson would have told a deliberate false- 
hood, if there by he could have injured the character of 
Niilton ? T ruth, religious, moral, and political, is 
what alone 1 profess to pursue.” So says Dr. Syminons 
in his preiace; we bope that after this truly excellent 
scholar, able eritic, and liberal advocate of civil and re 
lhieious liberty, shall have quitted the scene of life, his 
veneration for that parainount quality, will never be call- 
ed in question with so little reason as he has endeavoured 
to fix a departure from it on the illustrious English 
mioralist. 

With an allusion, however, to Dr. Jehnson’s Life of 
Milton he began, and with Johnson he must end. He 
dispatches him with the following coup de grace. ** The 
re maeeioat y of the lhbeilous biographer, is ill compen- 
suted by the merit of the monotonous and heavy-gaited 
mor lity of the sombre and dogmatic essayist.” 

May we have many such delinquent biographe rs, and 
many such sombre and dogmatic essayists ! 

Geographical Delineations: or, a Compendious View of the Naturai 
and Political State of all Parts of the Globe. By J. Aiken, M. D. 


L2mo. 2vol. Jonson. 1800. 

The utility of a publication lke ths, need scarcely 
to be insisted uy pon, and to say that Dr. Aiken is the 
author, inuplies that the manner in which the under- 
taking is executed, is proportionate to its importance. 
These De/ineations are designed asan intermediate work, 
between the common elementary books on geography, 

and the more coup jlete systems of that brane h of know- 
ledge ; and the object intended by the performance is, 
to afiord mi a moderate compass, aud under an avree- 
able form, such a view of every thing most important, 
relative to the natural, and political state of the world 
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hich we inhabit, as may dwelt upon the mind in vivid 
ae and durably npress it with just and instruc- 
tive notions. In his view of each cor intry, the author 
has cousidered what nature has made it, and what man 
has made it. This arrangement is very judicious, and 
Dr. Aiken has sntroduced under both divisions, and in 
a reduced form, every thing that is interesting and valuable. 

The boundaries of the differe mnt countries are minutely 
traced, and Dr. A. has made it his particular business 
to shew how far the great portions or masses, into which 
nature seems to have divided the land upon this globe, 
coincide with the territorial distributions made by han 
man policy 5 and those grand features of country, 
mountains and rivers, have likewise been laid down, 
with a degree of precision correspondent to their geo- 
graphical importance. It is presumed by the writer, 
that a good map will be in possession of his readers, 
for, as he very justly observes, tle size and price of his 
work would not have nileaitted of such an accompani- 
iment, except on so smalla scale as to be of little service. 

A publication of this kind must necessarily be com- 
piled. But there are some compilations which cost 
more labour, and are infinitely more useful, than a work 
entirely original. This is one of them. The authovri- 
ties consulte d are very numerous, and Dr. A. has 
shewn equal judgment and impartiality in his selections. 

Such, in brief, is the character of these volumes, which 
we cordially enna in the words of the author, 
‘ toyoung persons of both sexes, at the period of finishing 
their education, as a summary of what is important 
to be remembered, relative to the topics treated of, 
and as affording compendious information, and matter 
for reflection to those of maturer years, who are desti- 
tute of time and opportunity for copious research.’ 


The Birds of Scotland; with other Poems; by James Grahame, 12mo. 
pp. 248, Bainburgh, Blackwood. London, Longmun, 1800. 

Mr. Grahame has already recommended himself to 
the public, by a pleasing poem on the Sabba/h, which 
soon ran throug! h several editions, and led us to forma a very 
favourable opinion of him as a man of worth and piety, 
anda poet of mere than ordinary capacity. We, there- 
fore, touk up the present volume with an expectation of 
deriving much gratification trom a perusal of its con- 
tents, and we are happy to say that our expectation las 
not been disappointed, 
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In the first and most important of these poems, the 
author has endeavoured to delineate the manners and cha 
racters of Birds, a.d the scenes which they frequent in 
his own country. 

“© The woodland song, the various vocal quires, 
That harmonize tair Scotia’s siveamy vales; 
Their habitations, aud their little joys; 
The winged dweiiers on the leas, and moors, 
And mountain cliffs; the woods, the stv nins, themselves, 
the sweetly rural, and the savage scen: 
Haunts of the plumy t ibes,—be hee my theme!” 


The “ plumy tribes” have been celebrated inciden- 
tally by several of our descriptive bards, but we believe 
they now, for the first time, form the subject of a poem 
exclusively, in the natural history of birds, there 1s 
every thing to amuse the mind, tog ratify cunosity, and 
excite our wonder and adimiration; “end we are o lad that 
they have found at last a poet so competent to undertake 
the erateful task of recording their praises and ingenuity, 
from the domestic robin who ventures to pick the 
crumbs from the haud, to the lordly eagle, 

“Who far above the fire-impregnate wreaths 
Soaring swiveys the ethereal volcanos.” 


The minute characteristic descriptions, however, 
which sucha subject almost incessantly requires, are 
often clogs upen the poet, which, with all his skill m 
versification, and efforts at variety, he cannot sufficiently 
throw off; and they sometimes duce a /e@edium from 
which the reader is frequently ausious to obtain relief. 

This difficulty, however, is, upon the whole, tole rably 
well surmounted, and we meet with many passaves in 
which originality of thought, aud aecuracy of descrip- 
tion, are combined with ve ry beautiful magery, and the 
true grandeur of poetical e Xpression, 

In pert the third, which meludes the birds of prey, 
the | eeacig cormorant, eagle, &e. Mr. Grahame rises 
with his subject, and alinost attains sublimity. His de~ 
scription of these birds, and of the bold northern sce nery 
which they haunt, is animated in the highest deeree. 

The a} ostrophe to ‘the full-streamed C lyde,”’ is €X= 
tremely beautiful; as also is the ascent and descent of 
the eagie; the falcon’s eyry, and the cormorant’s vora~ 
clous rage 


Mong the blood-stained Coast of Senegal.” 
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The description of The Eagle of the Sea not being too 
long, we shall transcribe it. 
“ Of bulk more huge, and borne on broader vans, 
The EAGLE OF THE SEA from Atlas soars, 
Or Tencrifie’s hoar peak, and stretches far 
Above the Atiantic wave, coutemning distance. 
The watchful heimsman from the stern descries, 
And hails her course, aud many an eye is rais’d, 
Loftier she flies than huudred times mast-height ; 
Onward she floats, then plunges from her sear 
Down to the ship, as ifshe aimed to perch 
Upon the main-mast pinnacle: but up again 
She mounts Alp high, and with her lowered head 
Suspended, eyes the bulging sails, disdains 
Their tardy course, hurrying outilies the rack, 
And, disappe aring, minele 's with the clouds.” 


The poem is almost free from Scofdécisms.. Many Scotch 
words, indeed, are introduced, and many old E. nglish 
words which appear like Scotch, but of these there is a 
glossary, and Mr. Grahame has used them only where a 
modern Enelish synonine equally emphatic, did not 
present itself, We observed, however, one or two modes 
of e xpression, which to us ** on the South side of the 
Tweed,” appear rather harsh, * O, I would never tire,” 
(p. 11.) * To limn, of new, thy half-forgotten name.” 
(p. 25.) 

In some of the hnes the measure is imperfect. 

* And spread around: Lost in the midst.” (p. 15.) 
* Significant: comprizing all.” (p, 58.) 

We think also that the versification in general ; appears 
stiff and aftected, from too studied an imitation of Mil- 
ton’s pauses, by constantly runamg the limes into one 
another, and often concluding the sense with the second 
svilable, 


“ Meantime her young, among the brush-roots, lurk 
Secure.” (p. 17.) 


‘The mstances of this are very numerous. The licences 
in which Milton jndulged, and for which he was satis« 
fied with his own authority, are far from being beauties 
ina poem of moderate compass. We not iced another 
singularity, of which we cannot approve--sas in these 
lines, 

“ There no martin builds 
Her airy nest; not even the owl alights 
On these unhallow’d walls: the murderer's head 
Was shelterd by these walls: hands blood-imbrued 
Founded these walls,—Mackenzie’s purpled hands. (p. 25.) 


Jan the totlowimg lines the repetition is still more 
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offensive. The poet is alluding to the cotton-mills in 
which young children are constantly employed. 
“ They see the light, ‘tis true—ihey see and know 

That light for them is but an implement 

Of toil. In suunmer with the sun they rise 

To toi/, and with his setting beam the vy cease 

To toil; nor do es the shorten’d winter d: Ly 

Their foil abridge; for ’ere the cock’s first crow, 

Aroused to foil, they lift their heavy eyes, 

And force their childish limbs to rise and Jail. (p. 45.) 

If this reiteration of the word ¢o:/ be meant to convey 
an idea of ceaseless and unwearing labour, it will not be 
considered as a very happy accommodation of sound to 
sense; and it would be much easier to find a poet who 
could toil through hundreds of such hnes, than a reader 
who would follow him. 

The above lines are moreover prosaic, and of such 
lines there are not a few. ‘The following, wherein Mir. 
G. justly observes upon the bad etiects of this system of 
foil, are verse only lo the eye. 

“ Here vice collected festers, and corrupts 
The female virtues fade; and in thet stead, 
Springs up a produce rank ofnexious weeds, 
And ifsuch be the effects of that sad system 
Which in the face of Nature’s law weuld wring 
Gain from the labouring hanes of playful children ; 
Ifsuch the eflects where worth and seuse direct 
The living, intellectual machines, 
What must not follow when the power is lodged 
With senseless, sordid, heartless avarice*>”  (p. 40.) 

Place the seven last lmes in the order of prose, and 
nobody would suppose that they cver could belong to a 
Poem. 

These, however, are but slight exceptions from the 
general excellence of the pocin; we point them out, be- 
cause we fear Mr. Grahame looks upon them as recom- 
mendations rather than defects, and in order that 
young writers may not be misled to imitate an example 
which we think a bad one. The innocent and Ingenious 
employments of the feathered race ; their wonderful in- 
stincts; the amusement and delight they aflord to man: 
are all illustrated in the most pleasing manner. The de- 
scriptions are recommended by simplicity a and pathos, 
and while the poet expatiates on the works of nature, he 
does not forget the most linportant part of a poet's duty, 
to * point from nature upto nature’s God.” 

‘The digressions are few and easy, and at the sane time 
that they embellish the poem, they relieve our atten 


tion from the principal objects, und strouely interest the 
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best feelings of our nature. Of this kind, among others, 
are the little narrative of the nmpressed Sea-bey, (p. 6.) 
the Child Robbery, (p. 37.) where Mr. Grahame has bor- 
rowed the mother’s sensatious from the Lady Randolph of 
his countryman, Home. 
“© Nor does even time--- 

Assuager of all other woes—bring balm 

To this: eachchild, to boyish years grown up, 

Reminds you of your ‘boy! He might have been 


Like this, fair, blooming, modest, looking down 
With most engaging bashfulness.’ 


The feelings of a mother on the loss or absence of a 
beloved son, is a subject to which hia author seeins to 
take a mournful delight in recurring. He has adverted 
to them in no less than three little cpleoden in the course 
of this short work. ‘The following interesting picture of 
maternal anxiety must not be omitted. After relating 
the fate of a poor youth who fell im battle, and whose 
body is leftto the birds of prey on the Banks of the 
Danube, the author thus proceeds : 


* ie a one there is 
Who fosters long the dying hope, that still 
He may return: the live-long summer day 
She at her house-end sits ; and oft her whe el 
Is stopt, while ou the road, far stretch’d, she bends 
An iwtancholy, eye-0 ‘erflowing look ; 
Or strives tomould the distant trav eler 
tuto the form of him who's tur away. 
Hopeless, and broken-hearted, still she loves 
Tosing, When wild war's dismal blast was blawn,.* 


The animated allusion to the African Slave Trade, of 
which we now begin to entertain a well-founded hope of the 
abolition, we should take a pleasure in quoting, had we 
not already occupied more room than we can well afford. 
The extent however to which we have carried our re- 
marks, wall testify our seuse of the merit of the Birds of 
Seotioad 

The other poems consist of Biblical pictures, which are 
short and animated representations, in blank verse, of 
some of the interesting events recorded in scripture. 
These are followed by a poetical view of the several 
mouths in the year, under the title of the Rural Calendar. 
They ae as Mr. Grahame modestly denominates them, 
faithful skvtches, and as well as the remaining pieces, are 
highly eanansiile both tothe talents and Sensibility of 
their author. 
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The notes possess considerable interest. With respect to 
the laying out of grounds, &c. Mr. G. much to the 
eredit of his taste, isan Anti-Brownist. In the Birds of 
Scotland he pomtedly censures the fevelling-sustem, and 
supports his opinion by several extracts from Mir. Uve- 
dale Price’s Essay on the piciuresque. 


iNenors of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson, Governor of * Nol ii NO rhcaon 
Castle and Town, Representative of the County of Notitngham in 
the Longe Parliameni, end of the Town of Nottingham in th first 
Parliament of Charl , IT. we. with orvotmnal Anecdote s of MANY of 
the most distinguished of his Contemporaries, and a Summary Revi 
of Public Affairs : written by his Widow Lucy, Daughicr of Sir Alien 
Apsley, Licutenant of the Tower, xe. now first puilished from the 
orig inal Manuser pe. By the Rer. Julius fiutcho SON, &C. WC. lo 
which is prefixed the Lite of Mrs. Hutchinson, written by herself, a@ 
Fragment. royal Alo. pp. 440. ‘tees wan ard Co, 1809. 


These Memoirs contain an abundance of information 
and amusement, and, as their genumeness are uidoubt- 
ed, and the talents and experience of the writer con- 
siderable, the historian may collect many new ficts, 
relative to the times in whic h she lived, and some fresh 
data, Which may serve to clear up such por tits as have 
heen mistaken, or left in doubt by oreceding writers. 
Colonel Hutchinson wasone of those w has signed the death- 
warrant of King Charlesl. Among a variety of other 
curious matter, some additional circumstances arerelated, 
respecting the motives and proceedings of the party at- 
tached to Cromwell; the return of Charles Ti.; the 
trial of the Regicides ; and the hones and fears of those 
who were concerned in bringing his father to the block. 

it does not fall within our plan to euter fully mto the 
merits of a work of thiskind. It is to be recoumenced, 
however, as a very useful pubiication, contamiag 
as it does, ** a history of a period the most remarkable 
in the British aunels, written one hundred and titty 
years ago, by a lady of elevated birth, of a most come 
prehensive and highly cultivated mind, herseif a witness 
of many of the scenes she describes, and active in seve- 
ral of them.” 


Mrs. Hutchinson seems, indeed to have been a very 
extraordinary ¢ haracter, and her name ¢ le serves to stand 
high on the list of illustrious females. ‘Lhe volume is 
ornamented with portraits of herself and the Colonel, 
reorwu ; | ’ " qyyre —e R . y  e * ee vie 
very tinely engraved by Neagle aud Freeman. 
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Authentic Narrative of the Death of Lord Nelson: with the circume- 
sdances preceding, ter ae and subseyuent to that event ; the pro- i. 
fi ssronal FEpore on his Lordsh: ip s wound ; ; and several interes! ng dlnec- 5 
dotes. By William Beatly, M.D. Surgeon to the Victory in the i 
Battle of Trafalgar, and now Physician to the Flect under the com- ‘ 
mand of the Furl of Ne Vincen:, a. XC. SC. Ne. large SUO. 7S. 
Cadell and Davies, 1807. ¥ 
So many contradictory and unfounded rumours ha d 
cot abroad respecung ‘the nature of Lord Nelson’s 
wound ; its situation 3 the quarter from wheace the tatal 
shot proceeded; his suflerings, observations, and last 
moments; that Or. Beatty has felt it incumbeut on re ; 
as the professional ventieman who attended Ins Lor 
ship on this mouraiul occasion, to give an a 
statement of all tae circumstances. in doing this he 
has paid a respectiul trivule to the meinory of the in- 
mortal hero of the Nilc, und reucered a very acceptable 
service to the public, who wil vot read without strong 
emotion the affecting particulars which are here re- f 
corded with equal siiapliciiy and feeling. “Phe account 
tucludes the most inuterestiug iImeidents which occurred 
on board the Vie tory irom the time of her sailing from 
Bogviand, in the month of September, till the day of i 
battle inelusive ly 5; and also a detail of the mode ado; pi- ' 
ed for preserving his revered remains during the sadint 
quent long passage of the Victory to England ; and the 
condition of the body when it was de} rosited in Green- 
wich Fiospital. Some observations nial ikewtse made on 
the state of his Lordship’s heaitii for some time previous 4 
to his fall; with his habits of tiie, and other circums.an« : 
ces, strongly proving that few meu bad a greater prospect, 
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In die common course of events, of at tain ny longevity. f 
To quote what is tateresting in this narrative, would ‘ 
be to trauscribe the volume. Adinivation and vrief alter- i 


nately fill the miad of the reader as he traces the pro- 
vress of the baitle ou which the fate of our county Vy pro- 
babiy depended, aid the bodily agonles, noble fortitude, 4 
and pious resignation of the conqueror, as the hour ad 

ceath Approac Hred 


This Narrative will be republished in the Life of Lord i 
Nelson. by the Rev. J. S. Clarke, and Mr. Mé‘Arthur, 
forwhich it was origimally intended. Dr. Beatty has | 
shewn a proper consideration for the public in print. 


} t¢oam thus separate forms sice tlie ila mmiiceiut 
bivgray hy a preparation, will probaly not miuke it¢ 
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appearance for several months. The portrait prefixed 
isone of the best likenesses we have seen of Lord Nelson, 
There is also a plate representing the ball in the exact 
state in Which it was extracted ; and in its present state, 
as enclosed by Dr. Beatty ima glass case. 


A Viniication of Mrs, Lees Conduct towards the Gordons ; written by 
herself. Greenland and Norris. 4to. 3s. 1807. 


This inysterious transaction cannot yet be forgotten, 
The conduct of the Gordons is to be regarded with ab- 
horrence ; but Mrs. Lee’s account of the atfair is far 
trom satisfactory. Notwithstanding this vin dication, 
her behaviour seems to have been so ambiguous and 
extraordinary, that we cannot acquit her of impru- 
dence,and even of folly; and there is still a anystery in 
the whole business, which, like the History of Betty 
Canning, Mrs. Margaret Rudd, and Miss Blandy > may 
hereafter furnish ample reom for conjecture to those whe 
shall think such investigations of importance. 

Our motive for noticing this pamphlet at all is, te 

caution females against idulging wild and spec ulative 
Opinions on the subje ct of religion, and entertaining the 
absurd notion, that to deviate from established principles, 
and the prescribed regulations for human conduct, is an 
evidence of an original and penetrating character. An 
eccentricity bordering on insanity, seems to have marked 
the whole course of Mrs, Lee’s history, as she has her- 
self set 2 down; and, cousidermg the injuries and insults 
she atlects to have received, and recollecting whut 1s sup- 
posed to have passed at Tetsworth, we know not whether 
tosmile, or be angry at the consolatory deduction which 
she draws from a review of the singular incidents ip 
which she has been engaged, 

‘ Phey (the public) have been a little amused ; Lhave 
been much instructed, Aaving seen the human character in 
@ Men ' puant of View ‘ 

Poetical Amusement on the Journey of Life, consisting of various Pieces 
in Verse; serious, theatric, epigrammatic and miscellaneous. By 

bVidliam Meyler, svo.0s. Robinson, London, 1806. 


THIS volume re ally afiords what it promises, much 
** Poctical Amusement.” We have frequeutly been pleased 
with Mr. Meyler’s compositions, as they have met our 
view mm the daily prints ; we are theretore glad to find 
them collected into a volume. Some of the pleces are 
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excellent, and all above mediocrity. As a teste of his 
oualiiy, wesubjoin the Invocation to Slecp, trom the Latin. 
Emblem of death! come soothing, balmy sleep, 
Friend of my pillow! o'er my cye-lids creep ; 
Soft let me slumber, gently breathing, sigh, 
Live without life, and without dying---die ! 
Sic sine vita 
Vivere quam suave est, sic sine morte mort! 





The Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes for the use of those who 
have made some progress in the Language. 8vo. pp 200. Pridden. 


A Grammarian was £1’ th’ olden time,’ what we now 
understand by the word Critic, and his functions were 
the same. At preseut, however, the distinction no longer 
maintains that high ground on which it once stood ; and 
even grammar itself, amongst many authors of our day, 
misealled men of /efters, is held in no estimation. Vo- 
luminous writers, well known to the devourmg appe- 
tites ef modern readers, have most ingenuously made 
their opinions public on this subject. The Rev. Mr. 
Noble, F. A.S. who writes memoirs and topography by 
the hundred weight, has a sovereign contempt for the 
acquisition of grammar, and prefers one fact, however 
unimportant, to all that Wailis or Lowth ever wrote 
or knew about it. Mr. D’'Israeh, another tndependent 
author, who has compiled anecdotes, descmbed (how, 
no one knows) what a /iferary oharacter should be, and 
scribbled poetry and romances by the cart load, has often, 
in asmany words, most freely confessed and proved his sen- 
timent to have abe ays been, that grammar 1s a study be- 
neath the dignified parts of a man 1 of genius! Ithas been 

said, however, that * grammar 1s the door or vate of the 
arts and slemeen! Now, as these gen ntlemen, and num- 
bers like them, have assuredly the art of book-making, 
it is fair to conclude that they have, by means of the 
ladder of gentus, got in at the window. This isthe venius 
of the Egyptians, who made bricks withoutstraw. To 
be serious. Grammar, says > Quintihan, is that to elo- 
quence, which the found: ation is to the building ; they 
who despise it, as only dealing in low, trivial “things, 
are exceedingly mistaken; it has re: ally more solidity 
than shew. And Scalige rowned that it was his desire to 
be a good grammarian. * Sufficit enim ez, said he, gu’ omnes 
auctores probe oult intelligere, esse grammaticum.’ But he 
wished to be a grammarian to understand authors whe 
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‘wrote according to the rules of grammar, and were 
ynasters of the philosophy of it. We are frequently with 
our writers in no such condition ; for where is the ne ‘essity 
of grammar to compre hend that which 1s written 
without 2? Most necessary 1s it, however, to make us cae 
pable of entering thoroughiy into the meamine of the 
noble works of aucient (srecce an ae icome. bic, theres 
fore, who furnishes us with arms qualified nost readily 
to achieve this purpose, Is worthy of the highest dis- 


. 
’ 


tinction. In this sitnation stands the learned and in- 
genious Dr. Valpy, whose Latin Grammar has deserved 
so well of the rsimg generation, aud whose present 
Gireek Grammar on a similar plan, witl be found 
luminous torch to the remuaiis of Girecian poetry, wit, 
and eloquence. 

This elementary work has the advantage of experience 
to prove its utility. Among his own pupils, it has been 
tried, and ** the event of that tral has exceeded his 
most sa ule CN pee tations.’ Advert. 

Ciramimar canuot be too much sim pl litied, and such 
has been Dr. Valps’s principal object with regard to 
the rules io be commited to m emory, while the notes 
lor the maturer student, are minute and comprenen- 
sive. With respect to the greek declensions, ** Grane 
matic? certant.’’ Vossius aud others reduced the nuim- 
ber to three, which has been sanctioned by Messieurs 
de Port Reyal. Busby, in his metrical QTAMINar, pre~ 
ters five declensions, but in doing this, he had in view 
the assimilation of the Greek and Latin languages, 
Dr. Valpy judiciously adopts the simplest mode, mad 
th nks, with Sharpe, that the formation of such nouns 
as are called patrouymie, dininutive, anplitvme, pos- 
bessive, and verbal, Is betiera quired py use, than “by 
a multitude of rates, 

‘The plan of the conjugations is excellent, for the 
facility it gives to their acquisition; but we do not 


J 
. 


approve Ol the Omission of a sy HODSIS to the contra ctod 
forms of verbs, “ibis is surely no sin; plificatios 1. Lo 
have tollowed Lhe genious System of ile TMMAnNUS 


the irregular verbs micht heave produced brevity, but 
* brevis esse, &O!” and under Dr. V.’s peculiar cir- 
cumstances, it was wisely avoided, The meanme and 


coustruction of prepositious are well elucidated, and 
Tlunting! ord’s - Ler? Ist s TeCOiuUiiie! cded Ly a VC ry hone: t 
and just enlogium, ln the Syutax, though his pro- 
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phane authorities are of the greatest purity, we should 
have preferred exaurples from the New Testament. 
The "wh st works on prosody, rhythm, dialects, and ac- 
cents, are prudently enumereted. 


© The great object of the author has been, “says he,” utility. 
He has endeavoured to explain the meaning of terms, and tue 
causes of coustructions, and to enliven ihe rules by anolovieal allu- 
cious io other languages ; a mode of comparison best calculated to 
iliustrate aud familiarize the subject.’ Advert. 

Many of his remarks in the notes ave new, and he 
courts even * the severity of ceusure,” to improve a 
second edition. To cavil at what he has occasionally 
stated, or to differ from him with an appearance of 
reason, would be no hard task. It is well known in- 
deed that nothing is easier in most things than to find 
fault, but especially im regard to classical criticism, m 
which we all are frequently oblige <d to guess, and every 
one most admires his own conjecture, He, however, 
who can offer to the learned grammarian, arguinents 
suficiently potent to shew the practicability of materially 
improving this graminar, according to its present di- 
mensions and object, is one whose assistance Dr. Valpy 
may desire, but cannot easily expect. 
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REVIEW OF MUSIC, 
a 


TILE list of literary periodical critics is a numerous 
one, that of musical crities is, we believe, very confined : 
willingly, therefore, we devote afew pages of our miscel- 
lany to a subject so pleasing and so popular. As music 
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is divided into so many diflerent styles, each of which 
has its warm and exclusive admirers, it may be asked, 
underthe bauners of which of these coutending, though 
not discordaut, leaders we propose to enlist “ourselves. 
We answe r, that every kid ind style of music, whether 
solemn or airy, wie ther learned or popular, if it shall be 
found in eur opinion to possess real and intrinsic excels 
lence, will command our approbation and ensure our 
praise. Weare admirers of every good school, and we 
hone bigots to none. Acknowledging with alacrity, and 
contemplating with admiration, ‘the wonderful powers 
aud the majestic genius of Ilaundel, we profess ourselves 
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his warmest admirers; weregard him as the first of musi- 
cians; we joyfully award him the right of undisputed 
sovereignty in the empire of harmony : but w hile, we pay 
this willing tribute to his exalted merit, we are equally 
ready to bestow a portion of our praise, and by no ineans 
an inconsiderable oue, upon those great masters of song 
who preceded, who flourished with, and who followed 
hin. We can turn with delight from the learned and 
sublime compositions of Purcell, of Gibbons or cf 
Croft, to the more light and elegant productions of 
Haydn, Pleyel, or Mozart: the works of our more mo- 
dern Enghsh composers, equally with those of the pre- 
sent Italian school, will excite our admiration and ap- 
plause. True genius is confined to no climate, is ca d 
to no country ; wherever we iind it, we shall hail it with 
pleasure, and notice it with approbation. It shall be 
our constant care, and our unremitted endeavour to 
unaintain the credit, and improve the style of the true and 
legitimate English schooi of music, a style which, 
equally removed from the quaint intricacies and sub- 
tleties of harmony, and the flimsy and meretricious ap- 
pendages of false taste, has always boasted the most 
poweriul supporters. In short, it is our duty, and shall 
be our pride to prove ourselves the steady supporters of 
genuine merit, and the constant friends of trae CeNlUS, 
"These remarks premised, we euter on the dise harge ot 


our du ty. 
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A Glee for four Voices. Composed by John Stafford Sinit! 


It issingular enough that neither the Germans nor the [tatians, 
have any species of composition precisely answering to our Glee. 
They have their Motetts, and their Trios and Quartetis; but the 
Glee is of genuine Engitsh origin. This ts the more surprizing, 
since, perbaps, of the various kinds of music, there is none which 
attords more pleasure, either to the singer or to the hearer, than a 
good Glee. The performance of it is not confined to the concert 
room, northe enjoyment of it tothe scientific hearer; it enlivens 
the festive board, and adds a zest to the pleasures of the table. 


The number of Glee writers las been very considerable, and the 


number of good ones by no means sinall, The names of Webbe, 
Cooke, Danby, Paxton, and ma way Others, are familiar to all 
lovers of harmony, and among them that of John Stafford Smith, 
deserves to hold a high rank. ‘The melodies of his Glees are 
pleasing, and his Inner parts well arranged, His compositions (lis- 
play mach origmatity of thought, and correctness of execution ; 
aid he has been careful not to write himself down by publishing 
every triling production of bis pen. The munber of his Glees 
is indeed comparatively small, bat every one of them possesses 
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sterling merit. That now before us is worthy of its author; the me- 
fody is well adapted, and the parts carefully arranged: the modu- 
lation is bold, and the different movements relieve each other 
with great eflect. We have no doubt of its becoming a popular 
and standard Glee. We are sorry to see Mr. Smith give into the 
fashion of writing his Alto and Tenor parts in the G clef. 


© row thee inmy Highland Plaid” 


A favourite Scottish Ballad, writien by Mr. Robert Tannahil, and set 
tu Music, withan Accompaniment for the Piano Forte, by Mr. Ross 
of Aberdeen. : 


It is the fate of most imitators of what is excellent, to catch the 
peculiarities, rather than the beauties of their original. Thus 
most of those writers who have attempted to compose what they 
call Scottish Ballade, suppose that they have completely caught the 
vharacter and manner of the genuine Scottish style, when they 
have in fact generally contented themselves with now and then 
interspersing a few of the obvious peculiarities of it, in different 
parts of their melody. Vhe composition by this means assumes a 
heterogeneous appearance, it becomes a mixture of two different 
Styles, and cannot properly be classed with either; precisely as 
ita man, not content with putting on a coat of English broad 
cloth, must decorate it with, now and then, a stripe ora fringe of the 
Scottish plaid. Some of the genuine Scottish airs possess much 
sweetness, and a degree of delicacy and tenderness, that has not 
been surpassed by the national music of any country. The airs 
of “Tweed Side,” “The Yellow Hair'd Laddie,” and Roslin 
Castle,” ave exquisite specimens of unadored elegant melody. Mr. 
Ross, to be sure, may claim a sort of national right, to be a com- 
poser of Scottish baliads, but we must frankly confess that he does 
not come up to our ideas of the character of the school which he 
adopts. Some of the turns and peculiarities of the Scottish music 
appear in his ballads, bu! they possess not the originality or the 
sweetness of the models he has copied, There is too great a mix- 
ture of the modern English with the old Scottish style. We 
cannot therefore bestow upon Mr. Ross in this instance more than 
a moderate share of our approbation. 


“Well meet beside the dusky glen.” 


A Scotiish Ballad, written by Mr. Robert Tanunahill, and set to Music, 
with an Accompanunent for the Piano Forte, by Mr. Ross. 


We like this ballad rather better than the foregoing one. It pos- 
sesses more of the characteristic simpmetty of the Scottish style. It 
is however rather destitute of originality, and the same passage 
occurs so frequently as to tire the hearer, especially as the song is 
protracted to four verses. 


Accept a heart my dearest girl.” 
A favourite Rondo, written by Mr. W. Preston, and set to Music with 
an iccompaninent for the Piano Forte, by Mr. Ross. 


_ Here we meet Mr. Ross on English ground, and here, strange as 
st way seem, he appears more at howe than in Scotland. We re- 
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cret that we cannot award him a distinguished place among on 
Composers; but to this we presume he does not aspire. ‘The sub- 
ject of the rondo is certain y vot very new, the accompaniment 
however is wellarranged, and the whole produces rather a pleasing 
etlect. 
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A Ballad, by Aane Seward, set to Music, with an Accompaniment for the 
Piano Forte, hy Vr. Ross. 

2 he . . ,. 

Phis ballad possesses more merit than avy of the above-imen- 
tioned compositiois of this author. The melody, though cer- 
tainly not entit'ed to the praise of originality, is striking, and 
expresses well the sentiment of the words. We are sorry not to 
be abie to give Mr. Ross our uvgualitied approbation coven in this 
ballad, which we certainly on the whole are inclined to speak well 
of; but we think he hes not made sufliioent use of the oadvan-age 

at 
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of modulating with citect, 


which the minor mood possesses, tha 
into the major. Atthe commencement of tre second part of the 


, 


soug, he does indeed change into the key of Eo fiat, but it is for so 
lworta time, that we scarcely feci it beiore we ave carried back to 
we original one ef C minor, where we are kept to the end of the 
sone. The words are parodied by Miss Seward, on the elegant ballad 
of “Seston Cliffs,’ which was set by the present Dr. Clarke of 
Cambridge, witb accompaniments by Dr. P. Hayes, and was one 
of the first of that ingenious Composer's productions.—— We will 
give Mr. Ross one piece of advice, which we think he will do weil 
to attendto. Let him aim more ef quality than quantity tn his 
compositions, aud let him beware of thinking that every preauction 
of bis penis worthy the pubic attention; tor if he ts dessvous of 
establishing a permancut reputation, One Ceimposition possessing 
true ¢ uius and originality, will move certainly eflect his purpose, 
than fifty flimsy productioes which are forgeiten as quickly as they 
are pertormed, 


Aria ct Rondo pour le Piano Forte, COMPOSE ‘'s et dediecs a@ mi Lady 
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M. Von Esch is a Composer of considersble eminence for the 
Piano Forte. The style eflis music not méced warked by much 
originality, nor can he be cussed withthe first writers for the In- 
strument ; but his com sesitions bespexk an intimate knowledge of 
it, combined witha pleasisg faney, aod a corr-ct taste. The arta 
hefore us, opens we!i, aad the eanject is skuitiuly kept up. The 
Polacea whith teollows, is ively anc eleeant. On the whole we can 
recommend it as a good lesson for the scung performer. 


Marche Sicilt nne, ¢ R nile po ree P; wid Forte y COINNOS set di dies eA 
me Lad: Frances Pra fy pu L. bon Es 


The merch in A major with which this piece epeas, is beld and 
spirited; a Siciiiana movement in miner follows, which feeds 
into a rondo, of which the subject is preity, and the arrangement 
skilful. Th: ve ne Hes well for Lite hand, aud will be found a 
picasing as well as useful lessen, 
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THE DAMA. 


ae 
LL THE WORLD'S A STAGE.——Salspecre. 


a Sine 


TRUTN tersvs COBBETT. 
TO THE FREE AX D INDEPENDENT ELECTCRS 
OF WESLEMINASTER. 


“ VMeasureless Lyar.”——Coriol nus. 


GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. W. Cobbett, in a letter addressed to you, dated the 
20th of January, and published ta bis Weckly Political Register ot the 
vth of the following month, has amused, or rather aivsed, you 

with a number of gross and false reflections upon the tr sa of 
an Actor ; so gross as to be unworthy of any pen but his own, and 
so false asto justify my applying to hin the motto printed at the 
head of this article. Lest any one of you, imputing a quality to 
this nan which he docs not possess, should give any credit to his 
statements, and so entertain an unjust prejudice towards a re- 
spectable part of the community, whom he coutemptuously calls 
© Play Actors, I have been induced to vindicate the Protessors of the 
Stage trom his seurrility ; and this point U shall most completely 
accomplish, if facts are allowed to be of more weight than asser- 
tions, and truth to have a greater title to respect, than false- 
hood. 

GENTLEMEN,— Mr. Cobbett quotes the well known line of Pope, 
“unelbowed by a Flatterer, Pimp or Player, because he thinks, 
probably, that what he himself might say, would produce little 
effect, without the apparent sanction of some respectable authority ; 
but it happens to be notorious, that Pope’s satire upon the actors, 
originated in chagrin; the bad success of a Dramatic piece called 
Three Hours after Marriage, in which he was concersed with Gay 
and Arputhnet, mortified his vanity, aud provoked his petulance; 
and, because Cibber introduced what he calls a fing, at this con- 
demne il three-act piece into his performance of Bayes, which set the 
audience in a roar, and still further increased the mortification of 
the Author ; he revenged himse if by substituting Cibber forThe ‘obald 
as the hero of his Dune iad, and oratified the malignity of his ‘wise 
and just mind,’ by insinuating that a Player me ited the same de- 
gree of contempt, with a flatterer and a pimp. And yet he had 
lived upon terms of intimacy with Betterton, and published under 
that Player's name, a version, into modern English, of Chaucer's 
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p.clegnes, which Fenton believed to have been the performance of 
bone hamself. Tf he had thongeht therefore that a Player, as such, 
wos ou associate Gtouly fora pimp anda flatterer, it is not likely 
that he would have peblished a work in the name of an actor; that 
hy “outd have painted the pe vty uli ot BRetterton, and lane rt'-. 
earcded him, as his biographers tefl us he did, with kindness and 
esteem. Th bis youth he was so detighted with theatrical exhi- 
hitious, thot he formed a Sindof play from Ogilby’s Iliad, with some 
verses of his own bitermised, which he persuaded his school-fellows 
to act, with the addition of his master’s gardener, who personated 
q Me ie Pe sifes thie share he had in Th cee How . atti r Marr Lore , he 
wrote a comedy; anda tragedy on the le elit d of Si. Genevieve ad 
in his justly eelebvated prologue to Cato, he thus asserts the utility 
snd dignity of the Drama. 

Towake the sou! by tender strokes of art, 

‘To raise the genius, and to mend the heart, 

‘Yomake mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o'er each scene, and be what they behold 

Por thisthe tragic muse first trod the stoge ; 

a andine tears to stream througi: every, age. 

Pyrants uo more their savage nature kept 
d focs to virtue wondered how they wept. 


T think I ee advanced enough to prove that the line which Me 
Cobbeu bas selected, to shew ‘the degree of estimetion in which 
Plas Paraias stood with Pope, was the result of disappointment, 
spleen auc malice; and that he had, m fact, a reverence more than 
coramon, both fer actors ond the stage. 

Gentiemen; the actors are abused by Mr. Cobbett for “ co-operat- 
ing to stifle your voice,” and Mr. Sheridan is taxed with meanness 
for “ accepting of a feast” at their hands. A company of come- 
dians can no more stifle the voice of the Electors of Westmiuster, 
than any other company er body. Aun actor, if he be a house- 
Leeper, will no doubt vote for his favourite candidate, and promote 
his iaterests as far asin his power. Is net Mr. Cobbet entitled to do 
this for any person to whese cause he should wish well; and shall we 
biame the performers of Drury-larve for using their exertions to se- 
cure the election of a gentleman whose dramatic writings are the 
boast of the age, and whose brilliant genius, and captivating elo- 
quence, have so ioag audoften excited the highest admiration in the 
Parliament of Great Britain ? 

This is the “ headand front of their offending ;” they wished suc- 
cessto Mr. Sheriaai’s election ; to protect him from the violence of 
a setof ruffians who threatened his life, and actually struck at his 
head with a cleaver, they put their own persons to some hazard ; 
to celebrate his return as the member tor Westminste r, they eden 
Mr Sheridan to adumer, and he thought it an honour to accept 
the invitation, 

Mr. | ( obbeti next tells of the daw, and with the same knowledge 
of his subject as 1] have shewn that he possesses with respect to Pope 
and the plawers. Ue tells vou that the dae makes Richard Brinsley 
Shertdan “ Right Honourab! e;°---po such thing. When the King 
ISSUC: ‘ie Royal command that a person shall be sworn a Privy 
Counsellor, the eath is no sooner adniinistered to him than he take Sa 
us a matter of courte SVy the title of “ Right Honourabie” He 
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tells you that the duw, or our code of laws, denominate play -actors 
™ ragabonds ; —no such thing. Actors, merely as such, are not, nor 
ever were considered as vagabonds. By a statute ‘of Elizabeth, 
“ common players, undess authorised, are deemed rogues:” By an act 
of the loth, Geo orge LI, c. 19. * Players acting within five miles of either 

university, are de emed. rogues and vi agabonds ; ; and by the 26th of the 
same King, Cc. 25, which. contains some other regulations respecting 
theatres, there i is an exception in favour of Dri ury- -lune, and Corent- 
Garden, “ and of such performances and pubiic entertainments as 
are or shall be lawfully exercised and carried on wider, or by virtue 
of letters patent or licence from the Crown, or the Lord Chamber- 
lain of his Majesty’s houschoid :” so that it necessarily foliows that 
such players only are vagabonds as commit an offenee which the 
law has forbidden. If acters were vagabonds, would his Magrsty 
condescend to call them his servants ; 3 would he honour them, as he 
does, with his especial countenance ? and would the legislature have 
passed an act of parliament to sanction a fund for the decayed inen- 
bers of the theatrical profession? The daw, as well as the Suct, 
therefore are both against Mr. Cobbett’s assertions. IF am 
ushamed, Gentlemen, to offer such stale arguments in opposition 
to the “ despicable cant” which this ignorant and inipudent libel- 
ler has dealt out “ for the selec purpose of silencing the voice of 
truth;” and then lie asks with an affected stunplic ity, as if he had 
really stated fucts, “ ure we to be called ILLIBERAL !” certainly not 
illiberal; the cpithet is toomild. Such are some of the “ gress aud 
scurrilous untruths” which, as Mr. Sheridaa has so justly OSE rved, 

his nature, his habits, and his cause, coinpel hina to deal in.” 1 
so far disagree with Mr. Sheridan in lis opinion, that © it is useless 
to continue to detect aud expose them,” that [ think [ am doing a 
service to society, the stage, and particularly to the electors of 
Westminster, in exhibiting this man, whe docs not even ‘lye like 
truth,’ in his proper colours. 

Following the order of Mr. Cobbett’s letter, T shall quote his next 
falsehood, and then proceed to confate it. “ He (Mr. Sheridan) told 
the play- actors, who, by the bye, were amongst the lowest of tha 
tribe, that he had royal blood flowing i in his veins ; that he has, sard 
Munden. ina whisper to Mathews, “ for the only time | ever saw 
his father, he was King of Denarar Kk. Of ihe benetit of this bit of wi, 
such as it is, J} will not seek to deprive the satyricul rogue; but like 
the story of Alice in the Castle Spec/re, the remark bas oue oreat 
feult init, it is net trve. Mr. Sheridan made uo boast ef his reyal 
biood ; on the contrary, he considered it us a weakicss to insist on 
the claims-of mere descent, and, referring fo the aspersions which 
had been cast upon him aid his tamily, ouly observed, in the sane 
modest spirit as Othello makes meution of ‘is lineage, that he 
might say 

“* if boasting were an honour » he fetched his life and being 
From men of Royal siege.” 

There were present most ef the principal actors of both theatres 
Mr. Kemble pteaded illness, and didnot attend. Mr. Vanden never 
saw Mr. Sheridan, sevior, in amlei, and he could not have whis- 
pered to Mr. Mathews, because they sat at different tables, and had 
no couversation with each other ducing the whole of the eveaing 

Hoo. 
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There are, after these “ gross and scurrilous untruths,” some 
opiniows of Mr. Cobbett respecting the calling of an actor, which, to 
use his own words on another occasion, * | could demolish in Sines 
minutes.” But with his opinions | have nothing to do; they are as 
worthless as himself, aud weed not be disturbed. IT propese only toe 
dictect his falsehoods; to these I shall contine myself, and it will be 
seen that Ehave business enough on my hands. 

“ Myr. Sheridan’s father was a play-actor ; a plav-actor too, not 
like the Kembie’s ; whese rare endowments, and whose excellent 
characters, serve to screen from universal coutempt, a profession, 
the followers of which hate and envy them im return; not a play- 
actor of this description, but « play-ac tor of the lowest, of the very 
lowest cast, of a cast not less low, and that is sayine much, than 
any one of the hosts of the dinner given in honour of his son. 

The assertion in the latter part of this quotation has already been 
refuted. The endowments of the Kembles, and their charac‘ers, shall 
be just what Mr. Cobbett pleases. But, as the Kembles cannot betieve 
an iota of what he has said with respect to the rank which My. She- 
a bore Ww neenety and on the stage ; and as the vw ill not assert, 
because they will not assert whatis false, that their own pre tensions 
are of an order superior to those of Mr. Thomas Sheridan, they will 
know how to appreciate the value of Mr. Cobbett’s praise. Leaving 
the Kembles out of the question, whose great protessional talents 
nobody will attempt to deny, let me remind you, gentlemen, that 
such men as Betterton, ~_ Wilks, Quin, Garrick, Barry, 
Henderson, Mossop, this very Mr Sheridan (1 speak now of tragve. 
dians only) ; and such wome nas Mrs. Oldiieid, Mrs. Pritchard, Mrs. 
Cibber, Mrs. ¥ ates, Mrs. Barry, Mrs. Pope, and many others, have 
had rare endowments, and excellent characters as well as the Ke mbk ’ 
and then - leave you to judge whether it was left to ¢hen, to 
** screen” this under-rated profession “trom universal contempt.” 
If on account of the “ rare cndowments” with which we know the 
are gified, and of those “ excellent characters” which we will hope 
and believe they possess, they are envied and hated by their fellow 
performers, they are indeed most uefortunate---but that they ave so 
hated and envied, few will believe, now Mr. Cobbett has told us so, 
aud if he should have stumbled upon a frath by accident, this 
hatred and envy, may be attributable to causes “ more germane te 
the matter,” than their rare endowmen: ‘'s, and excellent characte 


“ Mr. Sheridan was a play-actor of the lowest cast’ CoBRFTT. 
*“ say you so, say you so? Tsay unto you again, you are a shal- 
low, cowerdly hind, and you lic.” SHAKSPEARE., Now to the proof. 
Hear, Gentlen: on, what is said of this, * play-actor of the lowest 
fast,” by those whose veracity may be reliedon. “ As if one pe- 
riod had been txed on by fate for awakening the almost expiring 
tast: of both kingdoms, it was nearly at the same time that our 
ereat brilliant stur appeared at once with dazz ing lustre in the East, 
d this other now phenomenon (Xr. Sheridan) shone forth with al- 
most equal fusire from the West of the theatric hemisphere.”--- 
Rioe. Dram.--- Viv. Davies states, that his suecess on the Dublin sta 
was so greet, thet Quin, “who arrived in that city during the a 
“Mr. Sheridan’s prosnerity, with an intention to act, was 
obliged to quit that me tropotis with di gust, if not disgrace.” Suels 
was the merit and attraction of this actor of the very lowest cast. 


} 
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But this, Mr. Cobbett, may say, was in his native city. Be it so, 
let us bring him to London. “ The acquisition of such an actor as 
Mr. Sheridan must have been desirable to the managers of either of 
the London theatres. It was the mutual interest of Mr. Garrick 
and “ir. Sheridan to come to a reasonable agreement ; this was soon 
effected, notwithstanding a coldness had for some time subsisted 
between them. It wasstipulated that Mr. Sheridan should act a 
certain number of nights, and receive a fourth share of profits, af- 
ter deducting sol. for the expences of the theatre. This Gentle- 
man had been long esteemed a man of eminence in his profession 3; 
and, notwithstanding Mr. Garrick’s great reputation for acting, some 
critics did not scruple to compare, nay, prefer, Sheridan’s perform- 
ance of certain capital characters, such as Macbeth and Ham- 
let, to the other’s utmost efforts in those parts. But indeed the 
manager's own jealousy justified the public good opinion of Mr, 
Sheridan’s ability. Myr Garrick soon found that his engagement with 
this actor was of very great advantage to him. Little difference in the 
bulk ofaudiences was to be perceived when they acted separately the 
parts of Hamlet and Richard, or any other capital character. The ma- 
nager himself owned that except Barry, he had never found so able 
an assistant ; for the best of them he said, could scarcely draw to- 
gether a hundred pound andience. But Garrick’s ruling passion was 


the love of fame; and his uneasiness, arising from the success of 


Sheridan, began every day tobe mere and more visible. However, 
he seemed for a time to suspend his jealousy, and promote every 
scheme proposed by Sheridan for their mutual profit. 


“This account is taken from the Life of Garrick by Mr. Davies, 
who is not likely to have over-rated Mr. Sheridan's abilities and suc- 
cess as an actor, while contrasting him with his hero Mr. Garrick. 


It is also an indisputable fact, that to the character, talents, and 
exertions of Mr. Sheridan, the improved state of the Irish stage is 
entirely indebted, 

[ will now tell you what this “ lowest of t)e Jow” was in his family, 
his edvcatiou, and manners ; what was his estimation with those 
whose csteem was valuable, and the public honours and tes- 
timonies of respect which fo'lowed him, as aman, a scholar, and 
gentleman. His father Dr. Thomas Sheridan, was the intimate 
friend of Dean Swift, that Swift who was the associate of that Pope 
whom Mr. Cobbett renews so high!y to revere. He was, as Lord 
Corke has observed, “ deeply versed inthe Greek and Roman Lan- 
guages, and in their customs a antiquities.” Mr. T. Sheridan, his 
sou, was educated at Westininster school,and by pure merit elected a 
King’s scholar. On his return to Dublin, he was sent to the ian Sp ers 
sity, and was chosen of the foundation, and soon after obtained < 
exhibition. His academic honours, and public distinctions were consi- 
derable. He was Master of Arts in three of the most learned 
Universities of Europe—Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin ; in the lat- 
ter of which, his Alina-Mater, he was regularly matriculated , and 
obtained the distinction in due course of gradation, where the qua- 
litications are by no means trifling, and the examinations singnh: arly 
severe. Tuthe year 1753 he paid avisit in his literary capacity to 
Ostord, and immediately on his arrival in that renowned seat of 
Cimisent professois, he was distinguished with unusual attention ; 
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and on Tuesday, November 28th, was admitted in congregation to 
the degree of estes ot Aris. In a subsequent visit soon after to 
the sister university, Cambridge, he experienced the like honour- 
able reception, and had the same degree conterred on him there also. 
At Edinburgh he was honoured with the freedom of the city, which 
was presented to him by the hands of Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
protessor of history, &e. 

So much for his education and rank in society. As an author I 
need only mention his Essay on British Education ; his course of 
Oratorical Lectures ; and his Dic tionary, as an encouragemeit to the pro- 
secu‘ ion of which, his present Majesty granted him, without solicita. 
tion, a pension of 2001. a year. Hear what Dr. Johiuson says of hin, 
ceven when he was at variance with him)on the eccasion of an exception 
made in his favour inan Irish ect of Parliament, concerning lisol- 
vent Debtors. “ Thus to be singled,” said the Doctor, “ by a le- 
gislature, asan object of public consideration and kindness, is a 
proot of no common merit.” That he had a noble mind, and wa 
actuated by we geen principles, his ewn declaration shall d 
cide. “ PT would rather see my two sons at the head of respectable 
academies, asa situation the most beneficial to mankind, than one 
of them Prime Minister of Britain, and the other at the head of 
affairs in Ireland.” That this was not the ebullition of mortified 
ambition, is evident, for at that time his eldest son Charlies Francis 
was Secretary at War, and Member of the House of Commons in 
lreland; and the present Treasurer of the Navy, Represen- 
tative for Stafferd in England. Again, when it was insinu- 
ated that he was anexpectant upon Government fer suppori, Mr, 
Sheridan thus contradicted the report. © Mr. Sheridan begs leave 
to observe that this was not his case; he had itin his power te 
provide for himsclf better than the Government couk 1. He had set 
out in lite upou certain principles, early imbibed from his great 
master Swift, which would not suffer him to think of such a course. 
Among these, one ofthe foremost was independence ; without which 
there could be no liberty. By independence he means ony a reliance 
upon a mau’s self, and his own talents and labours, for his suppert 
and advancement in life; for absolute independence belongs not to 
human beings.” 

{despair of shaming the rogue by printing these evidences ; but I 
do hope, Gentle mien, that they will make some impression upon 
guch electors, and to those only i address myself, who, like Mr 

Thomas Sheridan, are of free and inde pendent principles, 

“Whence his (the Representative of Westininsier’s) mother 
sprang, it would be useless to ascertain.” To Mr. Cobbett it would 
have beeu useless, because he knew that if he had described her origin 
aud character, his infamous objecthad been defeated. Know then, Gen- 
themen, that Mrs. Frances Sheridan, the wife of the lowest of the low, 
whom we have just spoken of, was grand-daughter to Sir Oliver 
Chambe rlaine Her morals, her manners, her talents, are above our 
panegyric. While she lived, she was beloved, esteemed, and admired 
and till this Gothic foe to merit and virtue , dared to treat her me mory 
with contempt, her name has never been mentioned without an accom- 
panying tribute of respect and admiration. Mrs. F. Sheridan was the 
author of the comedy of the Discovery ; the romance of Nourjahad ; 
und the vovel of Sidney Biddulph, the powerful pathos of which drew 
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this very high compliment from Dr. Johnson. “ I know not, Madam, 
that you have a right upon moral principles, to make your readers 
auficr so much.” It will therefore be admitted that if virtue, accom- 
plishments, and genius, are worthy of our regard and imitation, it 
will NoT be “ useless” to enquire into the history of this exemplary 
Lady. 

Mr. Cobbett then draws a comparison between himselfand Mr. She- 
ridan, (riswn teneatis ’) and asks, whether “ his habits contracted in 
tending of birds, and driving the plough.” (He cautiously avoids any 
mention of the Jialbert, and his expulsion from America as an 
obnoxious character) “are more likely to engender or confirm a base 
disposition, than were his habits, when with a “ walk in Ladies and 
Gentlemen,” he stood at the deor and received the sixpences at his 
father’s recitations in Marlborough-street.” 

* These lies are like the father that begets them ; gross as a 
mountaiu, open, palpable,” 

Mr. Sheridan was then at Harrow school. His father was re- 
spected and befriended by all the principal nobility and persons of 
distinction in the kingdom. To three courses of his lectures he had 
upwards of 1000 subseribers at a guinea each, and the publication 
of the lectures had a rapid sale at a price which was then considered 
very high, viz. half a guinea a copy. 

From the mother of Mr. Sheridan, a Lady, as we have demon- 
strated, of extraordinary worth and transcendant genius, this ruffian, 
(does he merit a less offensive name ?) gratifies * his nature and his 
habits” by characterizing his first wife as the daughter of a 
Fiddler, and * getting her living by singing for hire.” To be a fiddler, 
and to sing for hire, ave not at all discreditable ; but vulgar men de- 
light in giving their “ worst of thoughts the worst of words.” This 
Jiddler, Gextlemen, was a musical composer, and instructor, of the 
tirsi eminence in thiscountry ; and his daughter, during the short 
time she appeared before the public, received the most distin- 
guished marks of attention from all quarters, and as a singer of 
sacred music, is still recoliected and spoken of with enthusiasm by 
the best judg: s of vocal excellence. But it would not be in character 
if the vetaries of science, and the triumphs of beauty and 
talent, were even by chance to be mentioned with respect by a man, 
whose system is to set the forms of decency, and of manhood, at 
defiance, and to endeavour to reduce all the principles of science, 
taste, honour, and good manners, to the standard of his own low, 
savage, filthy, and disgusting notions. 

* Here, Gentlemen, Ll should dismiss the loathsome topic,” but that 
Mr. Cobbett has described himself as a courageous hero, and talked 
of “betabouring Mr.T Sheridan with a horsewhip.” This, “ suppo- 
sing him tospeak the truth,” asupposition which, having detected so 
many of his talsehoods “ is never to be hastily adopted,” is very fine 
vapouring upon paper. But if I may credit what I have heard of the 
bravery of this man of war, and knowing as I do, the manly spirit, 
and the muscular strength of Mr. T. Sheridan, I will venture to pre- 
dict that, whenever that Gentleman shall send in his name as a Visi- 
tant to Mr. Cobbett, all the noble valour of Serjeant Boladil will ins 
stantly ooze out ; 

His knotted and combined locks will part, * 
And each particular hair will stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful Porevpine 
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With regard to the Non nohis Doimune, which was sung after the 
dinner, Mr. Cobbett has wantonly misinterpreted both the motive 
and the application. I will not say that the words in quesiion are 
always sung with the reverence which is due; but they were cer- 
tainly introduced upon this occasion, only because in public com- 
panies, it has been nsual to return thanks with this most noble and 
sublime composition, and by no means as alluding to the “ triumph 
of the Sheridan’s over us.” (Us !!) To make good, however, the old say- 
ing, that the Devil cun quote Scrip ure for his purpose, he has cited the 
first verses of the 135th psalm, and this he truly tells you, (the only 
truth he has spoken) from the information of somebody who could 
trausiate the Latin language is the English version of what was 
sung at the play-actors, dinner. 

The toast which is said to have followed the singine, is “ a weak in- 
vention of the enemy,” and of the falsehood of it I am so convinced, 
that, concluding, as | began, | shall just address these tuo words to 
Mr. Cobbett at parting, “ and thento breakfast with what appetite he 
may,” Jentirs impudentissine. His friend, the scholar, will interpret 
their meaning. 


Iam, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
AN ELECTOR OF WESTMINSTER. 
And a Friend to Truth, 


March 18, 1807. 


-_- ~—- -_-- 
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Some vears ago, when this lady performed in Giasgow, the en- 
dievce presented her with a gold medal, which they enclosed in 


the foliowing letter: 


“Niadam, 
© Accept this trifle from the Glascow audience, who are as 
great adimircys of getiius, as the eritics of Edinburgh.” 
On one side of the medal is the Glasgow arms, which is a tree, Xe 


on the other side a feather, with the following Inseription : 


“ Bays from our tree you could not gather, ‘ 
“ No branch of it deserves that name ; 
* So take it all, call it a featlier, 


“ And place it in your cap of fame.” 


Glasgow, 1807, A CITIZEN. 
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POETRY. 
a 
DIRGE 


®» THE MUCH LAMENTED DEATH OF THE BEAUTIFUL 
MARIA LINLEY. 


Larded all with sweet flowers, 
She bewept to the grave did go 
With true-love showers. SHAKSPEARE. 





By the late Charles Lefiley, Esq. 





Underneath this ebon shade, 

Mark'd by a rudely sculptured stone, 
The lov’d Maria, low is laid; 

Soft be the turfshe rests upon. 


These flowers that grow around her tomb, 
Ali bear a paler hue, 
And die almost before they bloom ; 


Their sympathy so true. 


The pensive powers who haunt the grove, 
Shall here their vigils keep ; 

Chaunt their wild requiems o’er my love, 
Aud soothe her lasting sleep. 


Pity for her shall touch the string, 
And breathe her softest sigh ; 
And here her holy strains shall sing 

Of heaven-taught melody. 


For she was sweet as opening buds, 
Mild as the hours of May, 
Bright as the sun-beam on the floods, 


And constant as the day. 


Friend of my youth ! for thee my tears 
Spontaneously shall flow, 
And memory through a length of years 
Shall nurse the sighs of woe. 
You. I, | 
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For thee, when autumn eclows around, 
An ont rine sad Lil pay, 


! 
i 
; 


re ' 
Deck with tresh wreathes thy hallow’d eround 
o “4 ailll, 


And mourn the fatal day. 


On thee, amid life’s varied part 

My tenderest thoughis shall vest, 
Jemoan’d, while love can war _— 
Bemoan'd, while love can warm my he irt, 
Or friendship cheer my breasi 


Sin Row ay 
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. 


Yona eparmm f Kenufit / / tint sleen? : oy the 


yn oF »fo Mother. 


Upon ifs native pillow dear, 
The little slumb’rer finds repose, 
His fragrant breath eludes the « ar. 


A zephyr passing o’er a rese, 


Yet soon from that pure spot of rest, 


ot 


Love's little throne! shalt thou be torn: 
ny Time howe ri oe) Uiny dows rest 


4 To crown thy baby brow with thorn 


r Ch thouehtless' couldst thou now but see 
: On what a world thou soon must move, 
i Or taste the cup prepared for thee 


; oe — , 
14 Oi yrict, lost hope $s, Or W1GON d love: 


Ne'er from that breast thoud’st raise thine head, 
‘ 

Put teon wonuld’st breathe to heav'n a pray r 
| "y 4 | ° ~ . 

i Polet thee in thy blossom fade, 


And in a kiss to perish there. 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
7 pe 
DRURY LANE, 
fan. 1. Will—Enchanters 
2. Kaow your own Mind —tb. 


Cinid of Nature —TVekeli—Ib. 
5. Poimt of Heuour.—Tekeli.—lb. 


t&. Douglas —Tekeli-—-th. 

= Siege of Belvrade.—Ib. 

S Point qt Houow — jt keli—tfb. 
(} Cain et .---bin, 

tie Provoked Lusbacd.—tb 


| Pal t? Alarms, Or Viy ( UUSLL, (diret tite. )—Deat Lover 
t.3 fh —Spovded Child 


14 fy — Peel 
co ly —Hoechanters. 
it) by —Peketi 
i bi —Anafomust, 
aS hy mee Peli. 
lis —Cithirvren in the Wood, 
[ th —TPekelt 
) to—MVWho’s the [Sune 
OS lb—TVekeh 
24 ifs ——Chifdren mi the Wood. 
i). iD — Pek i}. 
O47 fib —Hirmourist. 
2s Assignatio Grst time) —Lyineg Vale b. 
Us bie ‘ BkOahs -— | ‘ Ci. 
| Travellers. —Cl: en i the Wood. 
Reh. 2. Fa! iarms.—- i ckell 
i i+ if —I[f), 
& False Alarims—Emily, or Juvenile Indiscretion, (first 
time) —- Deaf Lover 
5 Pizgarers in ily 
: © Cab: — ly 
7. She sicops to Conquer —Tekelt 
q Faise Alerms.—Euuly.—Weddl 2 Day 


IO. Castile Spectre —-Tekeol. 
12. Hennted Power — Emily —Wedding Day 


14 Jeu ous 4% kk = "h'. kely 
’ 2 a _ - 7 
Iv. Praveders.—-Fortune’s Frotic. 
a ae , ;, 
lj. Bas, Bods — jLinity —-lrismaman hil London 


Neither of the theatres has produced much novelty during the 
past month ; but as we wish to preserve 2 regular journal of the 
performances of hoth houses, we have included the mouth of Janu- 
ary, that the year way not be mecomp ete. ‘To bring the represen- 
trons down tothe period from whence we mnean to date a more ex- 
act and detailed criticism, we shall offer a few slight observations 
pon such preees in the above list, as have been produced this 
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The ENCHANTERS ; or Harlequin Sultann, is @ pantomime hastily 
patched together for the Christinas holidays. The performance 
bore all the marks of this haste. The actors had no know ledge of the 
business; the tricks were stale, and = the scenery was heavy and 
unmanageable. TEKELI is a Welodrame, altered trom the French 
by Mr. Theodore Hook, and adapted to the English stage with inge- 
3 nuity andsuccess. The interest arises from the “ hair-breadth “scapes” 

} of a noble w arrior, who endeavours to rescue his country from 
‘4 the cruel gripe of its oppressors. It has already been played forty 
7 nights. The music is by Mr. Hook senier, and is in his best style. 
Es Pause ALARMS isan Opera by Mr. Kenny, the author of that 
excellent Faree, Raising the Wind. Inthe present piece he has oe 
Deen very successful : but the music of Mr. Braham ; the novelty o 
t his performing on the piano forte, which in truth he touches with 
HY 


=—= 


é 
*} 





a masterly finger ; and the attraction of his song, “* Says a Smile to 

hi a ‘Tear > have carried the Opera through many representations, 
much to the advantage of the theatre. On the music of this Opera 

we willmake a few observations. iis the joint production of Mr. 

; Braham, and M. P. King, and possesses much taste, faney, and 
3 expression. The song we have aready mentioned, and the duct 
between Mr. Braham and Signora Storace, most detighttully execu- 
\# ted, are very pleasing and elegant compositions The overture by 
Mr. King, is scientific, but not well calculated for the purpese for 
Which tt was intended. The song by Miss Duncan ; the ar allotted 
Mrs. Bland ; and Mrs. Mountain’s Harp song, also possess much 

| merit in point of Compesition; but Mr. King’s music in general is 
\ of too sombre a cast for an English theatre. He indulges too much 
3 in harmony to produce pleasant melodies. His accompaniments 
are overloaded, aud prevent the pertermer from giving the proper 

effect to the songs The comic part of the music is very indifferent. 


is No composer will ever succeed eminently in this respect who docs 

.} not make the style his peculiar study. The comedy of AsstGNa.- 

ait TION it is painful to usto mention, because we must say that itis 
: the production of a L dy of distinguished worth and genius, the 
re" author of the Recess and the Chupter of Accidents, which was disinissed 

4 from the boards with contempt, and merited the disgraceful treat- 
ia ment it received. EMiLy ; or Juvenile Indiserction, is a Ballet by Mr. 
f JY Egville, composed tor the purpose, (which is fully accomplished 3 
, of exhi! siting the graces and cleverness of Miss Gayton to the be se 
: advantage. The character she sustains, isa kind of Little Pech 

By and the whole idea seems to have been suggested by the Seeiied f 
th ( hild. 

v 





COVENT GARDEN. 
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Jan. 1. Birth Day.—Arbitration, or Free and Easy —Harleque 
aud Mother Goose, or the Golden Egg, (fourth time } 
2. Tempest. 
3. Merry Wives of Windsor. 
5. Wheel of Fortuce. 
6. Deserts of Arabia.—Arbitration 
Tempest. 
' 8. Every Man in his Hianour 
- Q. As you like it. 
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Jan. 10. Tempest. 
12. Revenge. 
13. Birth Day.—Arbitration. 
14. ‘Tempest. 
15. Provoked Husband. 
10. Tempest. 
17. Cure tor the Heart-Ache. 
19. Revenge. 


20. Much Ado about Nothing, 
21. ‘Tempest. 
22. Man of the World. 
23. Tempest. 
24. School of Reform. 
26. Richard IL. 
27. ‘Tempest. 
28. Rule a Wife and Have a Wife. 
29 Speed the Plough. 
Feb. 2. Revenge. 
3. "Tempest. 
4. Man of the World. 
5. Way to Keep Him. 
6. "Tempest. 
7. A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 


QO Mountaineers. 
10. Suspicious Husband. 
12. "Tempest. 
14, Man of the World. 
it. Cymbeline. 

17. Jealous Wife. 
1y. ‘Tempest 


*.* Harlequin and Mother Goose was performed on all of the 
above evenings. 


ITARLEQUIN, and MoTHER Goosge, is the best pantomime we have 
had since /larlequin Oberon: its attraction still continues, and seems 
hiiely torun through the season. Mr. Dibdin and Mr. Farley, are 
ihe ingenious gentlemen to whom this piece, so excellent in its 
kind, is attributed. ‘The music by Mr. Ware, is appropriate: the 
overture sprightly and effective. A Master Smalley sings a soug 
with a power of voice that is surprizing; but this lad is too fond of 
iinitating the great singers ; this artifice catches the applause of the 
million, but itis reaily ridiculous, and the boy sings shockingly out 
oftaee; a simple air should be given to him, and, with geod in- 
struction, he might do something. 

The TEMPEST is arevival by Mr. Kemble, with additions from 
Dryden and Davenant, as tasteless as indecent, and totally subs 
versive of the simplicity of Shakspeaie’s drama. Mr. Kenible’s 
pronunciation of the word “ aches” in this play, has contounded 
the ignorant, and mare wiser folks smile. 


“ Fill all thy bones with a-ches: make thee roar.” 


We shall say a few, and but a few words, upon this much con- 
tested point. The word aches, has been generally used as a dys- 
syllable by the poets, “till within the last century. Examples 
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imnumerable, mieht be produced, if necessarv, to prove that Mr 


Kemble is rie’/, in dividing the word into two syilables, aud ¢ivine 


’ ~ 


a sott sound te the ch. Right eortanily, With respect to Shak- 


’ ee ee 1, eo ? . ae . } , 
speares metre, and the sage of his time: but certainty 7 ne. as 
violating the practice of the present day, and indulging himseif ina 


} 


piece of foolish pedantry, without necessity, and witheut merit 


lye? laral _ a: ; 
Shixspeare CHOY tie pirat noun we believe only twice More 
throughout all lis plays—his ese of it is uniformly dissytiabieal,. 


* A-ches contract and starve your supple jomts” (Poa oJ 


* Their tears of hostile sivokes, thei a-ches, losses 
> e. , . _ ‘3 , . . * 
But th >Heeesstly of 2 meV aanererce TO The ince mhiaie OF Strak 


speare, will be a poor plea from Jie. Kemble, who in thas very 
play of the Tempest, hosadmitied the most hart WS InPovations ; 
who accents Coriolanus upon the second sy lable, for 1o ea: thly 
reason that we can discover, but because Saks; we Lovaitably 
places it outhe fourth; and who serugiis not, whenever le thinks 
tit, to set up his Own wroene reading bist the u isp thea ame; Un 
disputable authority of the eveat hare el Oe these orownd 
we think Mr. KRembte n ht hay bbl it Pussawe vuGeeiners 
uve substituted LsSViHOaNeil i Tite i'¢ at ( : } tva hie a } 
the particle “so. betw n © nal nee” and **) > or have co 
vered the hiatus the meti - by cise Ow, arid wit ine the word 
double time, like 2 uote ia anisic ; y oF these mnerioas would 
have bye chi pore tea ityle to h S TOOC4-7)3 aT y » € AL- elie CHES, 
Shiakspeare’s text cannot be siterec— a manci—but some- 
thing must alwavs be coueeded tn oive: stam 

We have noticed that “fer sor oor for cothines” when the 
Tevprst has been ae ted, the tilts veoa ouw,ced the c/ , 
as Lefore; while the cast of the pleys fer a week O owara, par 


tic ulapiz dl helow A play bill has Mai Pae : \ isitit ae qd att = tile 
to ihe audience present, at least it » » oo Ceverrtel’s time ; but 
Low it merely rete rs thein tou pres (Gals pp rornmcivce which thev have 


not attended, or afuture one which they have so desive to see. tis 


hike inviting aman to ae auction, and then poett cg inte bis hand a 
catalogue of the articles that have bec. sold 

ARBITRATION, isa FREE AND EAsy force, by Mer. Reynolds, 
supported with inimitable spirit by | is »the Deserts of 
ARABIA, an operatic romance by thes ‘hve tsb inwenious 
writer, decorated with all the pomp of the steve, cusi farms ced with 
soine pleasing music by Lai za 

*.* Several novelties are prreuramaece oe ethohovses: particu rly 
the Curfew, by the author of the Meceyuiocns; and a comedy from 


the elee 


ant pen ot st Morten 


THE COUNTRY THEAGTAES, &e. 


—_——- - 


The CoUNTRY THeaTREs ore vitsily entitled fo cnr attention, 
from the Mn portay ce t) ey h: \ cu dook i ’ bie C. 
spectal lity with whioh me i rt’, i O 
be conducted: the obv ous | - ’ er if 
may display itself; and the prs e 
animacdversions of those : i 
Sentiments with respect to tic regucctiuns wi tly Ovsil au. ianas 
KEIS. 
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Ve shall always he ready to hear both sides; and unless we find 


the parties ndulging in wanton scurrillity, we shall allow theim the 
privilege of expressing themselves freely. Brevity however ts la- 
dispensible , and we must premise to our Correspondents, that the 
liberty of curtaihuent will be unreservedly assumed by us. We 
besvin with the Scoten Stave: Dublin; Bath; Manchester 5 


Liverpool, Norwich, &e. shall be attended to in their turns. 

bern BurnGH—The Company having gone to Glasgow to pass as 
usual a few weeks afier Christmas dT shall merely make a few 
observations upon it generally, ne opportunily having offered for 
detailed remark, or particular evitieisi. 

The inhabitants of Edinburgh gave all due encouragement to 
the Theatre the few weeks it was open ; though [ have not heard 
that those who had once gratified their curiosity by seeing the 
dost company out of London, as our managers call it, are much in 
the babit of repeating their visits. 

Some genuume telent has no doubt been gained, but it is equally 
true, that by che defections of last season, much has been lost to 
the Theatrical Steck. Of the very meritorious exertions, and the 
various exectiencies of that most promising actor, Jr. Meggvet, 
I shali hereatter say a few words: of the merits of Mrs. Young no 
one is tguorant. Archer is | believe what is cailed a fair actor, and 
a person of the name of Vining, possesses some degree of clever- 
ness, and even a tittle judgment. But the old women of Mrs, 
Jones, the countrymen of Turpin (in that department inferior to 
few) the usefulness of Mes. Turpin, often respectable, sometimes 
excellent, never contemptible, in almost every department; the 
oufre old men of Hollingsworth, the correct delineation, and very 
reputable execution of Mrs. Masou, who wanted only figure and 
face to entitle her to high professional rank——ALL these are either 
totally wanting, or most madequately supplied. Hence it is the 
opinion of some not jiaimical to the individual talents of the new 
company, that as arwhole it is less complete than the generally de- 
spised one of Jast season. 

Of Mrs. Young, my opinion is this. In all she attempts her 
judgement is epparent ; her mental accomplishments evidently pre- 
ponderate over the gifts she has received from nature. Perfectly 
mistress of the sceue, her eye ts never fixed, nor is her attention 
divected, but to their proper object. She looks and walks pre- 
cisely as she ought. Her voice naturally good, is under the most 
perfect discipline; her recitation is clear, distinct, and precise, 
her tones fill the house in all its parts ; her manner is correct, and 
most impressive. No one can deliver the sense of an author wiih 
more propricty and effect than her; as in the more mechanical 
department of her profession, such as dressing, the accuracy of 
her judgment is peculiarly distinguished. Still the parsimony of 
Nature is perceptible. That delightful ease of deportment, that 
facinating vivacity of action, and gaiety of manner ; that versatility 
ot character sliding insensibly from one of its features to another, 
those nameless graces which seize as it were by storm upon 
the heoet, and captivate the reason in spite often of the judgment 
~——i hese seem denied, in a degree at least, to this respectable 
Laiy. On the contrary, a small share of stifisiness, (pardon the 
phrase) oc prceiseness, or, if you will, ores correctness, seems to me, in 
her comedy, pretty apparent. Much of her Lady Teazle exhibits 
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the excellencies, and some of the gayer scenes the imperfections § 
have ventured to elucidate. In a word I am disposed always to ap- 
prove, frequently to esteem, and occasionally to admire this lady's 
exertions in comedy, in which only, in Scotland at le ast, | have seen 
her per form. 
Both in tragedy and comedy Mrs. Johnsou maintains arespectable 

rank. The love iy Miss Benson promises something; but to attain 
considerable eminence, her talents require culture and experience, 
as does her figure, years to be thoroughly formed. To Mrs. Be n- 
net I can afford but a line, and she has already got it. (By the way 
she is a pretty tolerable singer). The performer of the old women 
whose voice appears to possess but two or three notes, is a poor 
substitute for that excellent and judicious actress, Mrs. Jones 
Such are those of the new company whom I can recollect as entitled 
to notice. On the other performers I shall otler a tew observations 
in your next, VERUS. 


— a — 
~ - ————— —— 


THE ITALIAN OPERA, 
8 eg 











We have searcely room to netice Catalini, the new vocal won- 
der, who is now enrapturing all the world at the King’s theatre. 
Wonderful indeed she is, but pertection she ts not. Our opinion of 
this accomplished smger, is this, Her vocal abilities are unques- 
tionably of the first order, and on certain notes, her powers are 
superior to almost any of her predecessors—but that she bears away 
the palin we deny; her voice, though of prodigious extent, is not 
uniformly excellent ; the upper notes are entirely the produce of art 
and incessant practice. Of such notes she can never be quite cer- 
tain; and being liable to falter, they will occasionally be out of 
tune. The upper part of the admirable Billington’s voice, was 
perfect: the utmost swe: tness, flexibility, and accuracy, were ob- 
serveable “at the very top of her compass.” Madame Catalint has 
the advantage of a fine person ; her action Is elegant and expressive, 
and her recifative given in avery superior style. All the cadenzus 
aud eraces, are executed with remarkable neatness and prec Ision ; 
her manner of ascending the crematic scale by half tones, is truly 
surprizing, and her skipping the double octave, if we may use the 
expression, is most adroithy managed ; but in the sosieiuto, one of 
the creat s‘anina of the vocal art, she seldom soars above mediocrity, 
fu this style of singing, Madame Mara was impressive in the highest 
degree; her intonation was always just and perfect, and she never 
failed to reach the heart. Her manner of singing serious music can 
never be forgotten. 

On the whole however Madame Catalini produces a most striking 
effect. Her attraction is immeuse; and the subscribers are much 
indebted for the spirit shewn by the proprietors in engaging, at an 
expence which we hear is vast, so celebrated and extraordinary a 
singer. 

‘The other novelties of this theatre are Signor Schon, a tenor 
singer, whose voice is pleasing, but not sufficient!y powerful for so 
extensive a theatre; his figure is pre-possessing, his deportmeut 
easy, and he is a good actor. Madame Perini has a voice of much 
sweetness ; inthe execution of the airs allotted to her, she shews 
cousiderable taste and neatness, and her person and manner are 
extremely interesting. She cannot fail to be atavourite 
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